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CONTRIBUTORS 


It has been a difficult, if not impossible task, to reduce adequately the wealth of con- 
vention material to the space of 40 pages. The editorial staff wishes to explain its basis for 
selection of material. The speeches given at joint meetings for members of all personnel 
organizations generally have been published by Occupations. In order to orient our members 
to the conference theme, however, we made a digest of the key speech given by Eduard C. 
Lindeman. Our next step was to obtain the speeches made at all the general sessions of our 
Association and to publish them with as little cutting as possible. This procedure was based 
on the assumption that the general sessions would be of interest to all our members and that 
our non-attending members would wish to be acquainted with the content of the conference. 
The small amount of space remaining was devoted to reports of the section meetings and 
interest groups—obviously most inadequate reports of these meetings. 


The Journat is indebted to Dean Catherine Reed for her report on the College of 
Education and Teacher Training Section; Dean Ruth Horner for her report on the High 
School Section; Dean Harriett Allyn for the gist of the conference of academic deans; Dean 
Leah Boddie for a summary of the College Section; Dean Dorothy Gebauer for assistance in 
reporting the University Section, and Dean Frances M. Tallmadge for a report of the panel 
discussion on the future of student personnel work. 


Several of the papers read in the University Section meetings are being held for the 
October issue, which is to be devoted chiefly to social living on the college campus. The 
papers not used were returned to Dean Marguerite Kehr, who has been so active and effective 
in bringing the conference to the attention of a wider public. 


The address at the formal annual banquet, at which the National Association of Prin- 
cipals of Schools for Girls joined with the National Association of Deans of Women, was 
given by Mildred H. McAfee, president of Wellesley College, and formerly dean of women 
at Oberlin College. 


Dr. Harriet S. Cory, executive director, Missouri Social Hygiene Association, St. Louis, 
spoke from her vantage point of knowledge of sex education in the general educational system. 


The executive director of the National Refugee Service, William Haber, presented the 
point of view of the refugee in America. 


Frances Maisch is the director of residences at Kent State University. 





Education in Search of a Goal’ 


It is the fashion to discuss education 
in terms of goals rather than methods 
and to ask “What is education for?” 

Education has fluctuated in its 
goals. Intense patriotism, occupa- 
tional efficiency, and other goals have 
been introduced, usually by pressure 
groups, and these ends have been in- 
tensely pursued with little considera- 
tion of the means by which they have 
been attained. 

Although it is important to have a 
sense of direction, it is naive to think 
of life as the reaching of posts set out 
somewhere in the future. Such a 
point of view keeps us from enjoying 
what we are doing here and now. 
Education should produce a larger 
proportion of people who will get 
satisfaction in the striving toward, 
as well as in the attainment of goals. 
A great deal of the mental depression 
of unemployment is due to the diffi- 
culty which people have in changing 
their occupational goals. 

Where may one look for guidance? 
First of all we must be prepared to 
admit that education is essentially a 
moral enterprise. We must next 
capitalize the directive and motivating 
force of an ideal. Such an ideal gives 
a principle of organization out of 
which develops a center of values 
around which cluster other values for 
the world in which we live. Certain 
values should prevail as contrasted 
with other values. 

*This page represents an attempt to present some of 


the high points in the key address of the conference 
delivered by Eduard C. Lindeman. 
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The central value as recognized by 
personnel workers is the optimum de- 
velopment of the personality of every 
individual. Such a development we 
believe can be attained in a democratic 
society. Education, therefore, should 
give students an opportunity to live 
democratically. It should teach each 
person the give and take of conversa- 
tion so that each will listen and build 
on the ideas expressed by others rather 
than be absorbed in what he is going 
to say next. It should teach them to 
disagree without being disagreeable. 


Five sources to which we may look 
for guidance with respect to goals, 
ends, and purposes are: 


1. The American tradition. From the great 


leaders of the past we may gain perspective. 


. A study of the simpler sources of human 
striving. In such a study of what people 
really want, we should not overlook the 
kind of striving that goes by the name of 
religion. 

. The psychology of motivation and organic 
and environmental factors in learning. 

. Anthropology. In this field we find good 
sound scholarship on such problems as the 
satisfactions of men, the tendency toward 
a narrowing range of satisfaction, and the 
possession of leisure without dignity. 


4 
~ 


. An effort to interpret democracy in terms 
of actual behavior tests. 


The control of the future is still in 
our hands. It is for us to prevent the 
continuation of practices disparate 
from our beliefs and to keep all our 
talk, about human relations and mak- 
ing life increasingly worth while, 
from being mere wishful thinking. 





Education for Citizenship 


MILDRED H. McAFEE 


That schools and colleges should 
be concerned with good citizenship is 
clearly in line with our American edu- 
cational tradition. There could be— 
and is—considerable dispute about 
the extent to which our educational 
institutions cultivate a love of learn- 
ing and develop erudite scholars, but 
there can be no question that, histori- 
cally, our American system of public 
education undertook to match our 
young people to the incredible respon- 
sibility of citizenship which the 
United States had chosen as its own. 

Training for citizenship tradition- 
ally has been the problem of Ameri- 
can educational institutions at all age 
levels. Because schools and colleges 
of different types, dealing with young 
people of differing ages, must ap- 
proach their common problem of 
training for citizenship in different 
ways, I have no specific program to 
propose. What I want to do is to 
suggest some traits of good citizens in 
a democracy which, whatever the 
method or the age, need to be 
cultivated. 

A good citizen in any society must 
feel himself to be important to the 
welfare of his group, assuming re- 
sponsibility for it and affecting its 
welfare by his actions. This is the 
basic minimum of citizenship and 
oddly enough it is the one least easy 
to cultivate within the democratic 
framework which is built on belief in 
the importance of the individual. A 
man who is commanded to take a cer- 
tain part in the machinery of his gov- 
ernment—the regimented man—has 


convincing evidence of his importance 
to the state. A citizen whose partici- 
pation in government is voluntary 
easily can forget his importance. If 
nobody insists on my marching, sing- 
ing, voting, serving in explicit, well- 
defined ways, why should I assume 
that I am needed? 

Yet somehow our students must 
come to sense their importance to the 
society of which they are a part. They 
must be taught to feel responsible for 
it and to it. The problem of achieving 
this sense of responsibility is compli- 
cated by the fact that in many quarters 
the responsible leaders of society do 
not make a place for young people. 
The lack of demand for their services 
in the economic world is proverbial. 
The role they play in civic and social 
institutions ordinarily is an exceed- 
ingly minor one—if any—and it be- 
hooves us to help students differentiate 
between society’s needs of them and 
society’s apparent lack of appreciation 
of them at any given moment. 

One way of doing this is to intro- 
duce them to the goals of society as 
well as to its accomplishments. Seeing 
what remains to be done and going 
ahead to do it is the first art of citizen- 
ship in any community. That no one 
yet has solved the problems of pov- 
erty, crime, war, disease, offers clear 
evidence that new, imaginative, intel- 
ligent recruits are needed. If the 
going machine of government has no 
time nor energy nor money to work 
on these problems, at least the young 
citizen can be assured that the political 
machine is not everything but that he 
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really is needed by a society which 
may or may not know its own need. 

The importance of a demand for a 
young citizen’s services seems to me 
the perennial justification for culti- 
vating undergraduate social idealism. 
If for one minute a student could be- 
lieve that this is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, what would there be to 
challenge his effort? He was not 
needed to achieve the status quo. It 
may well be years before he will be 
essential to its maintenance. But, those 
things yet undone call for him. In the 
interest of alert and active citizenship, 
our schools and colleges must encour- 
age students to dream dreams and 
maintain exalted ideals. 

The New York Times Magazine 
Section not long ago carried a box on 
its first page, summarizing the point 
of view of the leading article by Don- 
ald Richberg entitled ‘“Security— 
Without a Dictator.” It read, “Vol- 
untary cooperation, taking the place 
of forced regimentation, is the ideal 
held up for democracy.” Voluntary 
cooperation of incompetents cannot 
get far against forced regimentation 
under alert leadership. Voluntary 
cooperation of competent people seek- 
ing to achieve a great end is an 
irresistible force. 

The essence of our democratic way 
of life is that the individual may 
choose his way of contributing to the 
welfare of his group. This free will 
involves the risk of his choosing an in- 
effective role, hence, it is a further 
function of those of us who would 
train for citizenship to encourage 
students to develop their capacities to 
the maximum and then to put them at 
the service of society. Individuals 
need to be helped to do what they can 


do best. Starting with their own apti- 
tudes, cultivating those even though 
we do not know where their cultiva- 
tion is leading, is a necessity of 
democratic society. 

Students must be competent but we 
threaten their effectiveness as citizens 
if we assume that, in order to be effec- 
tive, they all must share a kind of 
universal general competence. Even 
those comfortable traits of versatility 
and adaptability may not be the most 
important goal for everyone. 

This audience needs no emphasis on 
the value of social adjustment as an 
asset in citizenship. I share in enthu- 
siasm for it. I sometimes wonder, 
however, if we have not made too 
much of a fetish of it. Adaptability to 
any social situation is unquestionably 
a convenience and I suspect it gives 
personal satisfaction to those versatile 


‘ people who know they can handle any 


situation with which they are con- 
fronted. I wonder, however, if we 
have not over-magnified the impor- 
tance of versatility at the expense of 
serenity. One of otir deans com- 
mented on it the other day when she 
mentioned a student who was driving 
herself past the breaking point. Her 
dean said, “She cannot bear not to ex- 
cel in everything.” I wonder if we 
are falling into the danger of not in- 
dividualizing our demand for compe- 
tence. Why not let Mary excel in this 
and Jane excel in that, and let them 
be satisfied with mediocrity at some 
other point. I should even go so far 
as to insist that Nancy is not neces- 
sarily a problem if she does not 
“date,” even if she wants to. She is 
a problem if she worries and frets over 
it, and she then calls for the most in- 
telligent help anyone can give her in 
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meeting her own difficulty. But I am 
thinking now of the girl who excels 
in scientific research—an introvert of 
the introverts—serenely happy in her 
laboratory, acutely miserable in the 
drawing room, and in despair in the 
ballroom. I am coming to feel that 
we are mistaken in insisting that she 
must spend time in the drawing room 
and be provided periodically with a 
“blind date” for the house dance. If 
she wants one, fine. If she does not, 
why bother her or the “date?” Let 
her be competent in her own way and 
the chances are that sometime she will 
fall in love with another scientist in 
the laboratory if we have not made 
her so self-conscious in the presence of 
men that she forgets the laboratory 
assistant is a scientist and avoids him 
as part of a ballroom nightmare. 

I seem to have wandered far from 
citizenship. The rambling is more 
apparent than real, for I still am argu- 
ing that when a student knows himself 
to be competent at something—almost 
anything—he is encouraged to volun- 
teer his services to a group of which 
he feels himself to be a part. He 
“cooperates voluntarily.” . 

This matter of competence as of 
significance to citizenship is one of the 
factors in my regret over earlier com- 
ments on my professional colleagues. 
I used to deplore the insistence of cer- 
tain teachers on meticulous accuracy, 
prompt completion of papers, detailed 
bibliographic reference, quantitative 
investigation of primary sources, and 
all the other tricks of the scholarly 
trade. Sometimes these demands 
overlooked Susie’s headache, Mary’s 
nervous condition. Academic imper- 
sonality seemed heartless, unsympa- 
thetic. 


I find myself increasingly zealous 
for academic competency, although | 
should deny that it is for everyone the 
supreme end and aim of life. Some- 
how we must make plain to students 
that standards of competence are set in 
every field, and if they claim success 
in any of them they must be measured 
against the standard of excellence of 
that discipline. The sooner they learn 
that universal competence is a rare 
and time-consuming virtue and that 
it may be wise to recognize their own 
limitations in order to save energy for 
strengthening their strength, the 
sooner we will produce citizens with 
the requisite self-assurance to make a 
voluntary contribution to a democratic 
society. 

Feeling oneself competent does 
not guarantee a voluntary contribution 
of one’s gifts to the common cause. A 
sense of responsibility is a by-product 
of identification with a group and a 
recognition of the value of its pur- 
poses. Students of any age must en- 
large their interest past the point of 
their own immediate associations. 
Learning to know people of different 
economic and racial backgrounds 
stretches imaginations and makes for 
awareness of the bonds of a common 
humanity. Sectional bigotry must 
give way to pride in our nation’s abil- 
ity to contribute to international wel- 
fare and sectional bigotry must be 
broken down by acquaintance with 
other sectional assets. Parenthetically, 
one of the tragedies of teacher place- 
ment in our public schools, with its 
tendency for inbreeding, is its support 
of narrow local self-glorification. The 
school should be the place where hori- 
zons are stretched, and I sometimes 
think teachers should not be allowed 
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to teach in their home towns unless 
they have had all their college train- 
ing outside the state. A fanciful 
thought, but it might help to break 
down unhealthy localism—too petty 
an interest for citizens of a great 
nation. 

All of us are working on ways to 
enlarge the group of which our stu- 
dents feel themselves to be a part. We 
encourage foreign students and teach- 
ers to work and play with us. We 
form international relations clubs, knit 
for European soldiers, sell and buy 
jewelry for Chinese students. We 
urge students to seek employment 
during vacations to become personally 
acquainted with the difference be- 
tween academic and non-academic 
communities. We send them abroad 
for summer and winter study—wars 
permitting—and we urge them to par- 
ticipate in political campaigns to learn 
how the wheels go round. It all goes 
toward the cultivation in our under- 
graduate of an interest in human be- 
ings, an understanding of the way 
they work together, and it is profitable 
for training in democratic citizenship 
when it cultivates in our student a be- 
lief in mankind, an assurance of his 
significance, his inherent importance. 

All citizens must learn to care about 
human welfare if they are to be as 
effective as they might be in a democ- 
racy. Caring involves more than intel- 
lectual awareness although knowing 
is a prerequisite to intelligent caring. 
It involves adoption of a scale of 
values whose maintenance matters. 
I suspect this calls for more explicit 
discussion and suggestion than some 
of our schools and colleges think is 
profitable. I never have found it easy 
to understand why the formulation of 
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a philosophy of life was any less ap- 
propriate as an objective for college 
students’ endeavor than attaining a 
standard of physical health. Fortu- 
nately, religion seems to be coming 
back into style as a normal interest in 
an academic community, and that 
makes for an interest in a standard of 
values to which people can commit 
themselves with the requisite amount 
of moral earnestness. 

Our students must come to care 
about basic premises of a democratic 
society if they are going to cooperate 
voluntarily in its activity as citizens. 
Whatever our political convictions, I 
think we all can agree that President 
Roosevelt made a good suggestion 
when he said of the week of Wash- 
ington’s birthday (designated for 
the seventh time as “Brotherhood 
Week”), “Let us here resolve that in 
a time of world division and pain this 
nation shall be rededicated to the 
proposition that all men are brothers; 
that religious prejudice and group in- 
tolerance may not here destroy that 
unity in freedom which is the strength 
of our national character.” He has 
used familiar and striking phrases 
which need to have convincing con- 
notations to our student citizens,— 
“all men are brothers” — “unity in 
freedom” which must not be de- 
stroyed by religious prejudice and 
group intolerance... . 

One reason I advise no dean of 
women to live in a dormitory for 
which she assumes disciplinary re- 
sponsibility is that proximity to 
thoughtlessness magnifies it into wil- 
ful negligence, and a dean’s anxiety 
can make carelessness seem like seri- 
ous deceit. Youngsters who crept in 
the kitchen door after going to town 
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without permission should have been 
taught that other adult activities were 
more interesting than fooling the dean 
of women, but I am sorry I lifted 
their silly prank into the realm of 
moral issues. I recall discussing de- 
ceit, lack of trustworthiness, dishon- 
esty. A sense of humor and distance 
from the immediate scene would have 
avoided the confusion of administra- 
tive convenience and moral obliga- 
tion. I have no sympathy with adults 
who refuse to let young people feel 
their disapproval of practices the 
adults deplore. Youth is not always 
right, but I think headmistresses and 
deans of women (especially when they 
live with the young) run the risk of 
invoking adolescent consciences on be- 
half of regulations or customs which 
should rate as conveniences rather 
than as moral obligations. I am sure 
this tendency prevails with many stu- 
dent government officers who miss the 
distinction between responsibility for 
general welfare and a literal observ- 
ance of technicalities without consid- 
eration of the spirit behind them. 
While I disagree with students who 
demand literalness and hold each 
other to an unimaginative uniformity 
for the sake of administrative conve- 
nience, I should find it hard to forgive 
if they really made moral issues out 
of these meticulous details. So long 
as deviations from this kind of angular 
code are recognized as bookkeeping 
entries adding up to some kind of fine 
(time spent on campus, for instance), 
it does not seem to me serious. But I 
have known colleges where presum- 
ably mature people set up rules about 
inherently trivial affairs and put the 
observance of these insignificant mi- 
nutiae on the same terms as basic 
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moral obligations. Students are not 
confused permanently by this be- 
havior. They cultivate a practical 
sense of discrimination between cam- 
pus requirements and _ acceptable 
moral standards. 

It is important that our students 
should be alert to the challenge of de- 
fending our democratic way of life. 
If they are to be good citizens they 
must feel themselves to be important 
to the nation’s welfare and competent 
to make contributions to it. They 
must be moved by moral earnestness 
to make their contribution because 
they want our democratic ideals to be 
achieved. They need a challenging 
standard of values. 

Each institution will use its distinc- 
tive methods to fulfill these needs. At 
some stages of educational develop- 
ment, all the forces of the environ- 
ment must be focused directly on the 
child as the center of importance to 
himself and to all his adult friends. 
With increasing maturity the young 
person will cease to be the most inter- 
esting object in his environment and 
will want to be included as the part- 
ner of adults in understanding his 
world rather than being the object of 
their solicitous attention. By the time 
your students and mine reach that 
stage of maturity, I hope they may 
have achieved a sense of their own 
competence which will make them 
eager to exert themselves on behalf of 
the finest values they find to serve. So 
shall we do our part to strengthen a 
society dependent on its citizens for 
their voluntary contribution to its pro- 
gram of achieving unity in that free- 
dom “which is the strength of our na- 
tional character.” 





The Position of Sex Education in the General 
Educational System 


HARRIET S. CORY, M.D. 


Until recently, I should have felt 
called upon to use two-thirds of my 
time in establishing the theory of my 
subject—to give sex education a char- 
acter, so to speak, with older accepted 
subjects. As it is, I merely shall give 
a statement of more or less generally 
accepted ideas in relation to it and 
then try to develop very practical 
methods for its incorporation into the 
curriculum. 

I wish that I had time to go into the 
history of the change in attitude which 
has taken place within the past two 
decades—the courageous stand taken 
by individuals from different parts of 
the country. It is one of the most illu- 
minating examples of the ability of 
the human mind to free itself from 
the trammeling influence of prejudice 
and fear. Now, among educators gen- 
erally, it is accepted with compara- 
tively little controversy that there can 
be no complete and comprehensive 
health or character education in our 
educational program which does not 
give full consideration to the sex im- 
plications in both. 

Of more value than anything else 
in bringing about this change is the 
understanding of human nature, re- 
sulting in part from advances in the 
fields of psychology and endocrinol- 
ogy. Sex education might be looked 
upon as a corollary in the develop- 
ment of these two subjects during our 
century. Each has thrown a great deal 
of light upon the importance of sex, 
both physically and emotionally, in 
the development of personality. Each 


has proved that it is fantastic to iso- 
late man’s sex life from his life as a 
whole, or to consider sex from the 
point of view of reproduction only. 
The importance of the gonads in the 
development of the individual, quite 
apart from any reference to reproduc- 
tion, makes such a disposition of the 
sex aspect of life untenable. 

Nature has surrounded the sex in- 
stinct with many things which have 
nothing to do with reproduction as 
such. Out of it have grown, with a 
great diversity of expression, all the 
manifestations of love, affection, and 
attraction known to the human race. 
Sex is linked intimately with a feeling 
for beauty of all kinds—music, po- 
etry, rhythm, natural beauty. The 
connection between certain types of 
misbehavior and unhappiness and in- 
adequate or distorted sex information 
is not always obvious. But the read- 
ing of Mental Conflicts and Miscon- 
duct, a report and explanation by Dr. 
William Healy of certain cases which 
came under his observation while he 
was director of the Psychopathic 
Institute, Juvenile Court, Chicago, 
makes the connection clear. The book 
is not written on or in behalf of sex 
education and yet I have used it in 
my work as a classic setting forth the 
importance of sex education in mental 
health. 

I can all but hear you saying, “This 
is all well and good, but what are we 
to do about it?” I have to remind you 
in this connection how very skeptical, 
if not downright obstructive some 
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members of the teaching profession 
have been when it came to making any 
addition to the three “R’s” in educa- 
tion. Remember with what difficulty 
art, music appreciation, typewriting, 
gardening, and even physical educa- 
tion found their places. Inclusion 
was due to the persistence of educators 
with imagination and with vision. 
This imagination must be called upon 
again to an even greater degree. For 
sex education presents a difficulty with 
which these other subjects were not 
hampered—it concerns itself with an 
aspect of human life which is charged, 
and always will be charged, with deep 
emotion and is linked with taboos, 
both religious and social, which are 
basic to our civilization. All the more 
interesting, then, is the effort to give 
it its logical place in education; the 
mental exhilaration which will be the 
reward of those who participate in 
this successful accomplishment will 
be commensurate with the difficulty 
of the task. 

My time, therefore, shall be given 
over to a consideration of what we can 
do mow in the present month of 1940. 
Where can we take hold? The prob- 
lem presents itself in two situations 
which call for considerable difference 
in method. One is the comparatively 
small private school, which is a unit 
in itself. The other is the individual 
school, say in a large city system 
which necessarily presents a more 
bureaucratic form of administration, 
where methods in the very nature of 
the case cannot be so immediate as in 
the private school. Since a practical 
and adequate program of sex educa- 
tion can be worked out with compara- 
tive ease in the private school, I shall 
limit my discussion to the larger 


school system. Detailed programs and 
methods of the procedure of several 
private schools are available in the 
literature. 

If we were able to start from 
scratch, the set-up would be something 
as follows: Each teachers college and 
the department of education of every 
college and university would have a 
course in principles and methods of 
social hygiene which would include 
the sex aspects of child psychology, 
the content and methods for sex edu- 
cation, sex hygiene, the epidemiology 
of venereal diseases and its effects 
upon the family and the state, and all 
the aspects of social hygiene which 
bear upon the integrity and well being 
of family life. 

Some of you may say, “Why have a 
special course? Should not this infor- 
mation be available to the future 
teachers in courses which already ap- 
pear in the college curriculum,— 
psychology, health education, and 
sociology, for example?” I would not 
be one to quibble with you about terms 
if the content were assured, but it 
seems to me that there is a decided 
advantage in assembling all the excel- 
lent material in these various courses, 
giving it a unified emphasis and per- 
spective, and evolving a course which 
will encourage a definite consideration 
of sex in human life with all its rami- 
fications. The subject is so vital that 
it is worthy of a special name—social 
hygiene. My experience with many 
groups of nurses has been that they 
sense the need of such a unification 
and interpretation of what they have 
learned in various departments of 
their training, and I feel very strongly 
that the same can be said in regard to 
the needs of teachers. 
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Before each school year a commit- 
tee made up of members who had had 
such training in social hygiene would 
go over the whole curriculum with a 
view to determining just what mate- 
rial in the way of information, inter- 
pretation, and inspiration should be 
considered as the goal for each grade 
and in what courses it should be given. 
With this as an outline, the individu- 
ality and art of the teacher would 
provide the method. 

Lack of time precludes my consid- 
ering the nursery school, the grade 
school, the high school, and the col- 
lege separately. If we will keep in 
mind the fact that education must be 
a progressive process, suited to the 
physical, mental, and emotional needs 
of the individual viewed as a develop- 
ing organism, we will realize that edu- 
cation should go on as a continuous 


process as far as the pupil is con- 


cerned. In fact, as we accumulate 
valuable data from our experience in 
this type of education, we probably 
shall find that we will be able to plot 
a curve showing the developing needs 
of the child in sex education, which 
will be as accurate as the curve show- 
ing his anticipated weight develop- 
ment. 

The names of courses differ in 
various schools, but those richest in 
opportunity for absorbing different 
aspects of sex education are general 
science, physiology and hygiene, phys- 
ical education, home economics, social 
studies, English and, of course, in the 
college, psychology. Physiology is 
not really taught if sex and reproduc- 
tion are excluded and since the health 
of the organism as a whole is the aim 
of all health education, a course in 
hygiene must be permeated with the 


personal and social aspects of sex. 
Even the nature study work in the 
lower grades gives opportunity to 
familiarize the child with the terms 
seed, pollen, egg, ovum, and sperm. 

In preparing this material to pre- 
sent to you I have gone over many 
courses which are in use, and I find 
that a typical course in physiology in- 
cludes a discussion of infantile be- 
havior, the conditioning of interests 
and attitudes with maturing, new in- 
terests and sensitivities at puberty, 
and the action of ductless glands and 
hormones. Venereal diseases are con- 
sidered with the other communicable 
diseases, and emphasis is placed on 
the sacrifice of child life and the eco- 
nomic and family tragedies due to 
syphilis. A complete course in physi- 
ology and hygiene must include the 
anatomy and physiology of reproduc- 
tion and a knowledge of the interac- 
tion between organic processes and 
emotions. 

In my opinion, however, it is 
preferable to teach the anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene of human 
reproduction and sex hygiene in 
physical education classes, even though 
this material logically may belong in 
physiology and hygiene. The boys 
and girls are segregated in their phys- 
ical education classes and an ideal 
setting is presented to teach these sub- 
jects thoroughly and without embar- 
rassment on the part of the teacher or 
students.- The physical education de- 
partment is full of opportunities for 
helping the boy and girl, particularly 
at the adolescent period, by giving 
direction and outlet to the many new 
needs and urges which are stirring 
within them. The games and dances 
which usually are under the direction 
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of this department give them an op- 
portunity to satisfy their needs of self 
assertion, competition, rivalry and 
above all, association with the opposite 
sex. 

There must be absolute candor in 
dealing with all the aspects of hygiene 
which pertain to sex. Instruction has 
been incomplete if doubt remains in 
the mind of some pupil as to the 
meaning of menstruation, seminal 
emissions, and self control. There is 
some difference of opinion as to the 
best way of giving this information. 
Some prefer to give it to small groups 
or by individual conferences. I am 


in favor of giving it to the whole reg- 
ular class and thus making the lesson 
entirely impersonal. There is danger 
in a small group, I believe, in having 
some student think the teacher is re- 
ferring to him or her specifically. 


Then too, I like to get away from the 
idea of sex problems being “personal 
problems” only; that is one of the 
blinds behind which we still are in- 
clined to hide in our sex instruction. I 
prefer talking to the class as a whole 
to emphasize the universality of sex 
in life, and to give the pupil the re- 
assurance and comfort which comes 
from a realization that problems 
which he may have come to consider 
as peculiarly his own are those of all 
of his friends and that he is not going 
his way alone. To supplement this 
general instruction, cf course, there 
must be ample opportunity and en- 
couragement for personal counseling 
on matters which may not be quite 
clear to some individual pupil, or on 
which circumstances make him think 
there is a problem peculiar to him 
alone. Giving this personal counsel- 
ing, may fall upon the teacher in any 
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department who is particularly fitted 
to give it, but as a matter of fact it 
usually is delegated to some member 
of the physical education department 
or to the deans. It probably is be- 
cause of the strategic position of deans 
of women in this respect that this 
subject was chosen for consideration 
at your convention. 

Just a word about some of the other 
subjects which I have mentioned as 
capable of assimilating sex education 
material. Home economics has am- 
ple opportunity to stress the impor- 
tance of the family, the importance of 
marriage and parenthood, and the fact 
that success in these two phases of life 
is more likely if there is personal dis- 
cussion of the elements which make 
for failure or success. They should 
not be left so much to chance as they 
have been in the past. The social 
studies open the way for a re-examina- 
tion of the family as a unit in our 
civilization and a consideration of 
many problems related to the family: 
the economic causes of deferred mar- 
riage and their results; women work- 
ing after marriage; possible insurance 
for marriage; the experience of the 
race which has led to our acceptance 
of monogamy; the ruinous business of 
prostitution; and the experiments 
with the family that are being tried in 
other countries. If we set up stand- 
ards of conduct for youth, we must 
give them a chance to challenge and 
discuss, and the best place, it seems to 
me, for such discussion is in the social 
studies. It has the advantage of show- 
ing the pupil that sex problems are by 
no means matters of physiology and 
biology alone. The most hopeful ele- 
ment in our human life is the constant 
rebirth of altruism and idealism which 
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shows itself in each year’s crop of 
adolescents, who will face these prob- 
lems with courage and honesty if we 
only provide them with the forum. 

As for English, that is the field in 
which art picks up the many indi- 
vidual stories of human relationship— 
all the emotional forces which result 
in love, marriage, frustration, a-social 
conduct—all of which would not exist 
without the motivating force of sex. 
And art, through these particular in- 
stances, if it is real art, arrives at uni- 
versal concepts of human strivings 
and goals and values. 

But the very thought of being in- 
volved in a sex education program 
strikes terror to the hearts of many,— 
“Am I going to have to teach sex—I 
cannot do it, there is nothing for me to 
do but resign.” This same thing was 
said by some, not with so much feel- 
ing perhaps, but with a great deal of 
foreboding, when art and music 
stepped into the curriculum. Yet 
many a teacher who is a monotone or 
color blind has made a success of her 
classes. This brings me to the next 
step in our plan for sex education. 
There must be a supervisor of social 
hygiene education—not sex education, 
but the broader, more inclusive term. 
The term “social hygiene in schools” 
has been the term used in recent 
White House Conference Reports on 
Education. In a pamphlet entitled 
Sex Education—A Guide for Teach- 
ers and Parents’ which has just ap- 
peared, this statement is made: “Sex 
education should be a central part of 
the broader program called social hy- 
giene.” And just where in the depart- 
ment of instruction this supervisor 
will be will have to be determined by 


*New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1937. 25c. 
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the exigencies of the individual school 
system. No doubt many will consider 
that the social hygiene supervisor 
should be a member of the health staff 
of the school. But we have found sex 
education normally belonging in so 
many other parts of the curriculum 
that it would be better, if possible, to 
have the supervisor responsible direct- 
ly to the superintendent of instruction, 
as is, for example, the kindergarten 
supervisor, and in constant touch with 
the health department, the school psy- 
chologist, the principals, the physical 
education department, and the deans. 

The whole system thus would be 
permeated with the material of sex 
education, yet with no publicity, no 
mention of a course as such. There 
would be nothing to make the pupils 
realize that they were having the 
benefit of something in their school 
instruction which their parents did not 
have, but those who were guiding the 
development of the curriculum would 
realize acutely that a great need was 
being met. 

That, then, would be the ideal set- 
up—educators trained in all the prin- 
ciples of social hygiene, incorporating 
these principles into a curriculum to 
be carried out by teachers fully aware 
of their responsibilities and trained to 
meet them through the aid of special 
teacher training courses. And all of 
this would be unified under a super- 
visor accountable to the superinten- 
dent of instruction. 

But while we are working on such a 
plan, students are passing out of the 
school system. It generally is recog- 
nized that the needs in sex education 
can be met on a large scale only by 
the school and that when boys and 
girls leave the seventh and eighth 
grades, as many of them do, they have 
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left behind them their last chance for 
a scientific and constructive approach 
to these problems. We cannot wait, 
therefore, until the setting is as we 
want it, but must take hold where we 
can. I should like to say most em- 
phatically that this should not consist 
in having someone come and talk to 
the boys and girls separately, espe- 
cially if it follows some happening on 
the playground or is done in connec- 
tion with the behavior of some of the 
pupils which may have struck the 
staff or the student body like a thun- 
derbolt. That is a crass form of op- 
portunism. The hope lies in what 
individual teachers and counselors, 
alert to the vital importance of the 
subject, are doing quietly and effec- 
tively on their own. The ingenuity 
and tact being used by many with 
whom I have talked gives me more 
confidence than any other one thing 
that sex education will go forward 
with great strides as soon as the stamp 
of approval is given to it by depart- 
ments of instruction. 

I should like to quote from J. W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in this connection. “Sex is bound 
up with emotion and, when rightly 
directed, with the finest emotion. As- 
suming this view of the matter, the in- 
hibitory effects of old taboos, which 
have hitherto troubled educators, are 
likely to fade into the murky mist 
from which they arose, and the in- 
struction and direction of youth will 
become both a matter of course and of 
first importance.” 

What are we to do when we cannot 

*Gruenberg, Benjamin G., with the assistance of 
Kaukonen, J. L. High Schools and Sex Education. 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, Wash- 


ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1939. 
p- IV (110 p. 20c). 


suddenly bring about the desired ad- 
ditions and changes? For one thing, 
it would be of great value to choose 
for a demonstration a certain school 
whose principal is especially inter- 
ested. A series of teachers’ meetings 
could be used as a training class for 
which the nearest Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, or perhaps someone from 
the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, would be glad to furnish 
assistance. The Parent - Teachers 
Association or the Patrons’ Alliance 
could be counted upon for full sup- 
port and cooperation. When it had 
been demonstrated that there were no 
fatalities or dire results, other schools 
could be chosen until finally this type 
of education had reached out and 
drawn in all the schools. An imme- 
diate step to be taken would be the 
inclusion of the course in principles of 
social hygiene in the teachers colleges 
and in their extension courses. In 
small cities and towns where there are 
no such institutions, the course could 
be given in a series of teachers’ meet- 
ings, either compulsory or optional 
according to the individual situation. 

The film, The Gift of Life, which 
deals with the processes of reproduc- 
tion through all forms of life, could 
be shown, one reel at a time, to nature 
students and general science classes, 
and the last reel, on human reproduc- 
tion, to the segregated physical educa- 
tion classes. The film, For All Our 
Sakes,? an excellent portrayal of the 
burden to the community of venereal 
diseases, could be shown to students in 
the last two years of high school, 
either in assembly or in the physical 


*Both of these films either can be purchased or 
rented from the American Social Hygiene Association, 
50 West 50th Street, New York City. 
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education classes. I think it is a good 
plan to show this picture some time 
after a tuberculosis film so that the 
venereal diseases are not set off by 
themselves but are associated with 
other diseases which the pupil has 
come to look upon as menaces to per- 
sonal and community health and well- 
being. 

Let me say for your encouragement 
that you will not be embarking upon 
an uncharted course. Last September, 
a joint council of the American Social 
Hygiene Association and the United 
States Public Health Service was 
called to discuss sex education and to 
prepare pamphlets which will be 
forthcoming. Early in February, the 
national education committee of the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
met in Chicago to discuss the school’s 
responsibility in social hygiene educa- 
tion; helpful literature will grow out 
of that. And there just has been issued 
by the United States Public Health 
Service the best compendium for edu- 
cators which has yet appeared, High 
Schools and Sex Education.’ This can 
be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 20c. 

In closing I should like to empha- 
size that while literature and outlines 
are important, the sine gua non of sex 
education is the attitude of the indi- 
vidual teacher—on this depends the 
beginning and the end of success. Sex 
education is not a formula for making 
Johnny and Mary behave or for 
moulding them into impossible little 
prigs. It is not designed in any sense 
to lessen the sex instinct. It is not for 
the flagrant case of misbehavior, the 


type of thing which makes the teach- 
ing staff go into a huddle and decide 
that “something must be done.” 
There always are those who, because 
of innate weakness or inadequate en- 
vironmental influences, are unable to 
adapt themselves to the restraints and 
codes of our modern society. Sex edu- 
cation is not primarily for these; it is 
for the ordinary normal child and 
should be a positive means of help and 
inspiration to him. We who are con- 
cerned with it must keep in mind con- 
stantly that discipline and restraint 
are not ends but instruments. The 
object of sex education is not to change 
human nature, but by enlightenment 
and education to avoid crippling and 
maiming it. Human nature at its best 
is a very wonderful thing. Sex edu- 
cation should be only one of the many 
aids in giving to the child a freer, 
fuller, happier expression of life. 
And however carefully we build up 
our practical educational structure, we 
must remember that unless it is 
grounded upon a sound philosophy, it 
will fall in upon us. This philosophy 
postulates that the unification of the 
many interests and functions of the 
pupil is the major end in education. 
The strength of the sex instinct makes 
it imperative that it be given its place 
among man’s other interests—neither 
under-estimated nor over-estimated 
but integrated with them in such a 
way as to bring about the closest har- 
mony possible between the child’s in- 
stincts and his environment. Ignorance 
results in defeat and frustration. The 
application of this philosophy bids 
fair to become the most fruitful and 
absorbing interest of the profession of 
education in the immediate future. 
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WILLIAM HABER 


The word “refugee” has assumed 
new significance in America during the 
past few years, chiefly because of our 
own personal contact with the thou- 
sands of men and women who now are 
seeking in this country, the opportu- 
nities of which they were ruthlessly 
deprived in their own lands. Though 
their number is not so great as has 
been implied in many places, their 
needs have been so emphasized and 
the problem, to some extent, exagger- 
ated by the very dramatic nature of 
the events which have led to their 
need for our assistance. The addition 
of this problem to our already existing 
problems of unemployment relief and 
economic insecurity has served, fur- 
thermore, to exaggerate the degree to 
which assistance to refugees might add 
to the burden of our already serious 
domestic economic problem. 

A review of the facts with respect 
to the size and nature of the refugee 
problem is needed, therefore, in order 
to answer the questions which have 
been raised: How serious is the refu- 
gee problem? How many refugees 
have arrived in America and what are 
the limits to their migration? Do they 
constitute a threat to our wage and 
work standards? What contribution 
can they make to our society and what 
assistance should we feel compelled to 
offer them? Factual answers to these 
questions will serve to allay unjusti- 
fiable fears and to meet responsible 
criticism. 

The number of refugees who may 


enter the United States in any given 
year is strictly limited by the quota al- 
lotments established under the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924. Refugees must 
enter on the same basis as any other 
immigrant group. Oddly enough, the 
German and, since the 1937 Anschluss, 
Austrian quotas of 27,370 were more 
than 50% unfilled between 1933 and 
1938. In fact, between July 1933 and 
June 1939, total immigration to the 
United States from the Reich has av- 
eraged slightly under 13,000 individ- 
uals a year. Since the Munich Pact, 
the Czech quota of 2,874 has been 
utilized to virtual capacity. The Pol- 
ish quota of 6,524 was filled for the 
first time during the 1938-39 fiscal 
year. Thus, the total quantity of im- 
migrants to the United States from all 
these countries combined is, under ex- 
isting quotas, 36,768. 

It is interesting to note that the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
of the United States Department of 
Labor reports that total immigration 
to the United States during the nine 
years from 1931 to 1939 was only 
about 10% of the 4,100,000 total for 
the previous nine-year period. Even 
more interesting is the fact that be- 
tween 1931 and 1939, approximately 
137,000 more aliens left the United 
States than entered. During the same 
period, three aliens left the United 


States to return to Germany for every 


eight quota immigrants who arrived 
from that country. 
The extent to which skills, crafts, 
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and occupational experience equip ref- 
ugees for self-support in our indus- 
trial economy is worthy of investiga- 
tion. Of the German immigrants who 
were admitted during the fiscal year 
ending June 1939, 19,000 (more than 
half) were married women, children, 
or non-employable adults. Only about 
15,000 could be considered as poten- 
tial additions to the American labor 
market. Persons whose previous em- 
ployment was in the skilled trades ac- 
counted for about one-fourth of the 
total; merchants and dealers com- 
prised approximately three-eighths; 
unskilled labor was a negligible factor 
with less than 1%; clergymen, teach- 
ers and professors, engineers, lawyers, 
physicians, and other professional 
practitioners made up another 20%; 
of the remainder, bankers and agents 
comprised 7%, domestic service 8%, 
and farmers less than 1%. 

Even if the annual influx were 
greater, this would not be a particular- 
ly disturbing distribution. With the 
small ratios of unskilled and domestic 
workers holding constant, the merg- 
ing of several thousand skilled work- 
ers and professional people with our 
working population of between 50 and 
60 million, offers no serious economic 
problem. The most difficult adjust- 
ments are those faced by the lawyers 
and physicians. No emigre lawyer, 
even with the language barrier re- 
moved, can practice law in the United 
States until he becomes a citizen, a 
process which requires a minimum of 
five years. Furthermore, his legal 
background would be of only limited 
application in this country so that it 


165 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
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would be necessary for such an indi- 
vidual to take complete legal training 
in our schools as well as to get some 
experience in an American law firm 
before he could even qualify for tak- 
ing the bar examination. Only a few 
states grant licenses to practice medi- 
cine without a citizenship requirement 
stipulated either by statute or state 
medical board regulation. More, in 
all such cases an examination is re- 
quired. In these two categories, there- 
fore, only a limited number of indi- 
viduals are likely to be able to con- 
tinue the practice of their former pro- 
fessions. 

It has been noted that entrepreneurs 
comprised three-eighths of all Ger- 
man emigres arriving during the past 
fiscal year. One of the most worth- 
while developments arising out of the 
refugee migration has been the estab- 
lishment of small mercantile and man- 
ufacturing businesses by refugees. A 
few months ago the National Refugee 
Service’ made a survey of some of 
these businesses in the New York area. 
Their distinguishing features were 
their non-competitive character, their 
employment of American workers, ex- 
cellent working conditions, and the 
utilization of special European skills 
and processes. About 75% of the 
1,000 workers employed in the 55 en- 
terprises included in the survey were 
Americans and the ratio was even 
higher in those plants which employed 
10 or more workers. 

Among the products or processes in- 
volved were such diversified items as 
a hitherto unknown type of ignition 
flint, lucite display fixtures, toys, en- 
graving equipment, a new type of col- 
or printing, glass blowing and etching, 
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ski equipment, lacquer printing on 
silk, and synthetic resin. 

Socially, the new Americans repre- 
sent a composite reflection of our- 
sent a composite reflection of us. They 
are about equally divided as between 
sexes and the proportion of unattached 
individuals is understandably large. 
Roughly three-quarters are Jewish. 
This is to be expected since it is they 
who feel the first and the fiercest ap- 
plication of those forces which make 
present day refugee immigration nec- 
essary. 

America has known refugee migra- 
tions before; they constitute, in fact, 
a rather important part of our nation- 
al creation and development. Large 
sections of the country were colonized 
by refugees from religious persecu- 
tion. The Irish potato famine, the 
mid-nineteenth century democratic 
revolution in Germany, the Irish Na- 
tionalists a few decades later, and 
post-war upheavals between 1918 and 
1921 brought successive waves of 
emigres which were distinct from 
“normal” immigration. But there the 
historical parallel ends. Previous ref- 
ugee migrations occurred during either 
westward or industrial expansion, and 
the new populations rapidly became 
absorbed into our social milieu with- 
out causing alarm or even a great deal 
of notice. The present-day arrivals 
as mentioned above, are well her- 
alded and their induction into Ameri- 
can life is made more difficult by the 
domestic unemployment problem and 
the resultant resentment of the intro- 
duction of any apparent competition. 

Most refugee immigrants require 
some type of advice, assistance, or 
service upon arrival. Advice on affi- 
davit, visa, and other immigration 
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procedures is sought while they are 
still abroad. Many arrive destitute of 
funds and even personal effects affi- 
ants. Certain problems must receive 
specialized attention. An effort must 
be made to prevent large concentra- 
tions at ports of entry. 


The ultimate solution of their prob- 
lem, however, is the rapid transfor- 
mation from refugee status to Ameri- 
canization. It would be a sad commen- 
tary on democracy if, through neglect, 
distrust, dislike, or indifference, these 
refugees were to bcome a separate 
caste in democratic America. Material 
assistance in the form of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and medical care are only 
stop-gap measures and if the desir- 
able end-results are to be obtained, 
more than immediate needs must be 
satisfied. 

It has been the experience of those 
who have been engaged in refugee re- 
lief work that the most effective ad- 
justment to the American way of life 
is accomplished in the smaller commu- 
nity, away from the crowded ports of 
entry and large centers of population. 
Two tasks, therefore, devolve upon 
those who would be of service to refu- 
gees. One is an intensive program of 
education for the refugee himself in 
preparation for resettlement in an 
American community; the other is the 
community’s preparation for the refu- 
gee. 

Preparation for resettlement is fre- 
quently an arduous undertaking. The 
refugee suddenly has been transplant- 
ed to a new society. - He is confronted 
with strange customs and a strange 
language. He has an urgent need for 
English, citizenship, history, political 
science, and other orientation classes. 
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There are special educational prob- 
lems facing his children. Vocational 
retraining may be of vital importance 
to him as a breadwinner. 


Once the individual’s needs are de- 
termined and a plan for meeting them 
is made, a community must be located 
in which the refugee family will have 
a reasonably good opportunity for 
self-support. It is not enough that 


the family be established economical- 
ly, it must be established socially and 
culturally as well. The ever-present 
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danger that refugee status will become 
a stigma can be avoided only if, at this 
point, it becomes a community respon- 
sibility to make the family a part of 
itself—in neighborly relations, in the 
schools, in community functions. Ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility by the 
community is necessary in order that 
the refugee problem will cease to be a 
problem in the shortest possible time 
and in order to prevent warped per- 
sonalities and unhealthy social atti- 
tudes, and to help the new American 
make good in America. 





Secondary School Section 


The Secondary School Section, with 
Ruth L. Sanderson of the William 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse, 
N. Y., as chairman, discussed a variety 
of subjects including criteria for judg- 
ing the success of the dean’s work, the 
dean and democracy, developmental 
problems of girls, pictorial education, 
human relations, and humor. 

Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld, 
of the Public Schools of Montclair, 
N. J., in a paper which he prepared 
for the Section but was not present to 
read, first called attention to the dis- 
integrating forces which are notice- 
able particularly in school life. Among 
these are insecurity in the home, un- 
employment of youth, and deficiencies 
in curricular offerings and the man- 
ner in which these offerings have been 
made. 

Superintendent Threlkeld then 
wrote as follows of the contribution of 
the dean of girls in effecting a better 
integration: The dean of girls should 
be a leader toward integration. Lead- 
ership in faculty meetings must bring 
the entire teaching personnel into co- 
operative attention to the individual 
needs of pupils. Leadership in the 
community at large must bring to bear 
upon school life the various agencies 
and influences that affect the life of a 
pupil. The home, the church, recrea- 
tional and amusement centers—all so- 
cial agencies and influences must be 
brought to work together in the inter- 
est of the young people of the com- 
munity. 

In all of this, the fact must be kept 
clearly in mind that the only integra- 
tion that counts in the final analysis is 


that which the pupil makes for him- 
self. We cannot force it in from the 
outside. Moreover, the individual 
cannot express himself in the largest 
and best way except as he works for 
something bigger than himself. 

How shall we know when a dean of 
girls is functioning effectively to this 
end? She must exhibit in all of her 
living and her professional work a 
deep, sincere, sympathetic attitude to- 
ward all human beings and yet keep 
an impersonal attitude toward her pu- 
pils. Such an impersonal attitude pre- 
cludes any feeling of resentment 
toward individuals who do things that 
we do not like. It will goa long way 
toward causing the dean of girls to be 
well liked by the girls and by every- 
one else. 

How many of the girls after they 
are through high school come back to 
visit the dean, come back to talk over 
their life problems with her, or at 
least to show by a call, appreciation 
for what she has done for them? Peo- 
ple who actually reach constructively 
into the lives of other people are, in 
the long run, remembered with ap- 
preciation. In appraising the effec- 
tiveness of a dean of girls, I should 
watch for manifestations of an abid- 
ing type of appreciation from the 
girls she helped. 

Throughout the conference, many 
suggestions were made that should 
prove helpful to deans and counselors. 
Mr. S. D. Shankland,.executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
School Administrators, recommended 
the use of “simple human sympathy” 
when other manners of ‘statistical 
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computations yield no aid and one does 
not know what to do to help a child. 

Miss Ruth Fedder, author of A 
Girl Grows Up,’ called attention to 
the case-conference method by which 
teachers, under the leadership of a 
counselor or dean, may study a child’s 
difficulty, drawing upon pertinent rec- 
ord material and eventually arriving 
at plans for unified effort. Staff meet- 
ings devoted to the study of adoles- 
cent behavior and useful current 
books on adolescent problems lead 
teachers to appreciate more fully the 
possibilities for guidance in their own 
teaching fields. 

Dean Thyrsa Amos stressed the 
need in a democracy for education 
which adds to one’s ability to do re- 
flective thinking. She suggested the 
danger of prolonging any educational 
device, such as the so-called “picto- 
rial education,” which does not con- 
tribute to the development of this 
kind of thinking. Excessive and in- 
expert use—sometimes even misuse— 
of illustrative material actually may 
retard development of the ability to 
evaluate. 

At the luncheon on Friday, Febru- 
ary 23, Miss Elsie Smithies presided, 
and Mrs. Esther Lloyd-Jones spoke 
as follows on the topic, “Human 
Relations—Civilization’s Blindspot”: 

“A great many thoughtful people 
have abandoned themselves to utter 
despair about the future of civiliza- 
tion. This is easy to understand when 
we face the extent to which personal 
freedom is violated, force is threat- 
ened, social and economic structures 
are disintegrating, and moral stand- 


, "New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 235 p. 
1.75, 
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ards are tottering. The world has 
known times as desperate before and 
they call not for defeatism but for 
courage, social invention, and persis- 


“The great advances that have 
taken place during the past 150 years 
have been largely materialistic in na- 
ture... . During this period the 
world has been shrinking at a terrific 


“What is needed today is an effec- 
tive application of the best minds to 
problems in the area of human rela- 
tions and social organization. Our 
schools are in an especially strategic 
position to take the lead in this area 
which lags so dangerously. Especially 
must secondary and higher education 
see more clearly their responsibilities 
for education and invention in this 
area and mobilize all their rich re- 
sources to doing something about 
human relations—civilization’s blind- 
spot.” 

At the three o’clock session on 
Friday afternoon, Mrs. Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor, author and lec- 
turer, spoke on “The Challenge of 
Emotional Security for our Young 
Adults.” She pictured the range of 
security as extending from that of the 
baby who receives all attention to that 
of the happy mother who is inces- 
santly serving others. Young persons 
who must delay satisfaction of their 
fundamental longing for marriage 
and home-making need _ intelligent 
help from adults in meeting problems 
arising from this frustration of desires 
and in finding socially acceptable out- 
lets for satisfaction of their drives. 
Among activities which serve as 
“safety valves” for emotional tension 
are painting and music. 





The Dean and Her Humor 


HARRIETT M. ALLYN 


I feel rather like the Scotchman 
who showed agitation before his wed- 
ding. Said Aleck, — “Sure, Sandy, 
n’ ye’ve no lost yer love of Mag- 
gie?” “Naw, naw,” said Sandy, “but 
I’ve lost me first wild enthusiasm.” 


I really have had a terrible time 
getting here. As I was leaving the 
trolley I asked the conductor which 
end to get off. He said, “Either end, 
madam; both ends stop.” So I got 
off and found I was at the wrong cor- 
ner. Then I asked a policeman what 
was the quickest way to get to the 
Statler, and he told me to run. Now 
really, I do not think I am in a fit 
condition to talk about humor. But 
you know one idea about humor is that 
it is really pain taken with a smile, so 
I suppose all that just puts me into 
the very center and mood of the sub- 
ject, just like poor Professor Hooton 
of Harvard who studies apes and 
men. When he was introduced be- 
fore making a talk, the host said, “Dr. 
Hooton will speak on monkeys and 
morons. He is very much at home in 
his field.” 

But you want me to be serious and, 
therefore, I will tell you what a joke 
is. Sometimes one wonders. There 
are numerous theories. Psychologists 
hedge it about by curious and fright- 
ening terms, dissect it, look at its in- 
sides, sew it up again and wonder why 
it doesn’t laugh. Freud wrecked it so 
completely that I wonder old-fash- 
ioned folk like deans dare even the 
most wavering smile. 

According to Max Eastman, the 


humorist, from whom I shall borrow 
largely, a joke is either a frustration 
or an offense. He tells us that no less 
a person than Aristotle says a thing is 
comical when it offends our sensibili- 
ties, and the great philosopher, Kant, 
could not see a joke unless it frus- 
trated his impulses. “It is the ability 
to take a joke, not make one, that 
proves you have a sense of humor”— 
or so Eastman says, and he goes on to 
say that “comic laughter is a specific 
adaptation to playful shocks and frus- 
trations.” 

That brings me to my next point— 
or have you not noticed any points 
yet? —that humor does have to be 
playful, that when you are talking 
about humor you mean good humor, 
not bad humor; fun, not hostility. 
That is where you have to be careful 
in your deanly humor. Sarcasm con- 
tains humor but it is humor gone bad 
— “The milk of human kindness 
soured in her breast,” as the quota- 
tion has it. The sort of humor zot to 
use with children is the sort you use 
with your dearest enemy. Let me 
illustrate: Grace says, “I didn’t ac- 
cept Bob the first time he proposed.” 
Mabel answers sweetly, “No, dearie, 
you weren’t there.” Voltaire said that 
“Laughter always arises from a gaiety 
of disposition absolutely incompatible 
with contempt or indignation.” To 
be sarcastic with a pupil is playing a 
sort of mean, practical joke on her. 
We are putting her in an unhappy sit- 
uation and making her look grotesque. 
We are offending her sensibilities 
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and because it does not hurt us, 
it makes ws feel funny. It is really 
not humor at all but egotism and 
power unfairly expressed against a 
weak opponent. If instead, we can get 
the offended student to laugh with us, 
knowing that we are in a light and 
friendly mood, the game probably is 
won on our side just the same, and 
the girl herself is won, too. 

When I was in south China, I 
found that the Chinese are great hu- 
morists and very keen business men. 
And I found also that once you could 
get them to laughing with you, every- 
thing went well and you could do busi- 
ness as friend with friend. 

What is humor? It is that thing, 
or one of the things for me at least, 
that makes sane life possible and or- 
dinary life endurable. What do the 
great ones say about it? Listen to 


Josh Billings: 


“Genuine laughing is . . 
sary for health and happiness as spring water is 


. . just as neces- 


for a trout . . . . When you do laugh, open 
your mouth wide enough for the noise to get 
out without squealing . . . . then laugh till 
your soul gets thoroughly rested.” 


Is that not true? Does not your 
own experience amply testify to its 
verity? In laughter there is health, 
release and relief, and much satisfac- 
tion. It is a social thing, it wins 
friends, it disarms opponents; like tea, 
it is “the drink that cheers but not 
inebriates.” 


Turn then to Byron: 


“If I laugh at any mortal thing 
>Tis that I may not weep.” 


Byron was not a humorist, but listen 
to Abraham Lincoln, who was: 


“I laugh because I must not cry—that’s all, 
that’s all.” 
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Even more of a humorist was Mark 
Twain, who said, 
“Everything human is pathetic. The secret 


source of humor itself is not joy but sorrow. 
There is no humor in heaven.” 


And Dorothy Parker observes, 


“A humorist, I think, is just balancing on 


the edge of the dumps.” 


To my mind humor is exactly that 
thing that is suggested by these wise 
sayings; it is an antidote to the poi- 
sons of life. It is a protective device; 
it turns life’s colors gay in the midst 
of calamity. Humor makes it possible 
to see life clearly, to appraise it hon- 
estly, and to find it good. The great 
humorists have a keen sense of values; 
they know how by a word and a wag 
and a wink to separate the gold from 
the dross, solid worth from fluff, and 
real pain from self-pity. Humor 
makes you stalwart, it is the up-tilted 
chin, the whistle on the lips, the 
straight-seeing eye. The British are 
using it to good effect just now. An 
English friend of mine whose people 
are in grave danger told this story 
with intimate appreciation: “A Scotch 
woman was waiting for a bus that de- 
layed and lingered. Finally as a Ger- 
man airplane zoomed overhead, she 
grunted, ‘Hitler himself gives better 
service to the Shetlands.’ ” 

When you are down you are not out 
if you still can see the grotesqueness 
of your discomfiture. St. Paul knew 
how to'do it. When some of the early 
Christians were fussing and moaning 
over their persecutions—and surely I 
should think they had a right to—St. 
Paul gave a smile and shrug and said 
in effect, “Don’t fuss yet; maybe it 
will get worse.” As the King James 
version has put it, “Ye have not yet 
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resisted unto blood.” Here was gentle 
irony that had the effect of a friendly 
pull up onto one’s feet. 

Humor consists not only in making 
the best of things but facing them as 
did the father of one of my friends, a 
minister who was a wag. He was 
about to undergo an operation that 
was so serious that his doctor asked 
him beforehand if he had any last 
thing he wanted to say. “Only this,” 
said he, “that I’d like to be opened 
with prayer.” Eastman calls this sort 
of humor vigorously and characteris- 
tically American. It is, as he says, 
“that robust and jovial humor distin- 
guished offhand by its recklessness, 
its willingness to take things laugh- 
ingly right up to death’s door and 
the throne of God, and trust for re- 
demption.” I think I scarcely ever 
have had a good word which I so 
cherished as one an old friend gave 
when she said, “I believe you’d laugh 
on your death-bed.” I only wish I 
thought it were true. 

Eastman says with regard to Mark 
Twain and Abraham Lincoln: “their 
headstrong sensibleness, their stead- 
fast confrontation of fact, and their 
adjustment through humorous emo- 
tion to the predicament in which facts 
steadfastly confronted place in the 
wishful heart of man, is the keynote 


of our culture if we have one.” 

Finally, humor is intrinsically part 
and parcel of a democracy, for to pos- 
sess it makes all men feel more 
worthy, more worth-while, more in- 
dividually one with life and fortune. 
It is a great leveler of false social dif- 
ferences and has been so understood 
for many ages. The old Court Jester 
dared toss off the witty insult and his 
monarch rejoiced in it. The democ- 
racies of the world know by their 
feeling for humor that pomp and cere- 
mony are what the Elks and Grand 
Panjandrums play with, quite good 
fun but not to be taken seriously. 
When I was at a royal reception in 
Norway, King Haakon joked and 
laughed with our little group of 
Americans in the most democratic 
fashion, but the guests from other 
countries formed an awed ring with a 
wide open space around us. 

Humor, then, good humor — 
friendly, sympathetic, far - seeing, 
deep-driving humor — we deans des- 
perately need, for ourselves and for 
our students, to live and to help live. 
It gives pleasure; it dispels fear and 
awkwardness; it relieves tension; it 
sifts values; it comforts and supports 
and arms against attack. Like modern 
art, it “proves that things are really 
not as bad as they can be painted.” 
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The Junior College Section 


The Junior College Section, with 
Dean Amelia E. Clark, Colby Junior 
College, as chairman, considered the 
problem of counseling and general 
education. 

Gilbert Wrenn, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, University of Min- 
nesota, put counseling in its place as 
part of a college program of person- 
nel work. Counseling may be de- 
fined as an individual approach 
between two persons. It may be done 
on different levels of expertness. Its 
objective is to create in the student a 
better understanding of his experi- 
ence and to stimulate him to more ac- 
curate and objective thinking in the 
course of which he considers more al- 
ternatives than he otherwise would. 
The processes of diagnosis, interpre- 
tation, and stimulation should be fol- 
lowed up by helping the student to 
put his best possible decision into 
action. 

According to Professor Wrenn, 
several pitfalls in counseling must be 
recognized in order that they may be 
avoided. First, it is dangerous to de- 
pend upon the interview for diagnosis, 
valuable as this counseling technique 
is for therapy. Second, there is dan- 
ger of the counselor’s sentimentalizing 
the counseling relation, and of feed- 
ing upon the student’s confidence and 
affection. The ideal relation is one 
of empathy—intellectual harmoniza- 
tion, rather than sympathy — emo- 
tional harmonization. Third, there is 
danger in being too concerned with a 
single symptom to the neglect of its 
bearing on the problem as a whole. A 
fourth pitfall is that of failing to de- 
tect physical causes, assuming rather 
that the source of the difficulty will be 


found in obscure psychological mech- 
anisms. A fifth tendency that should 
be deflected, if possible, is that of the 
counselor’s giving attention and time 
primarily to those who force them- 
selves upon his attention, to the neg- 
lect of the withdrawn and over-docile 
student. Sixth, the counselor should 
avoid forced confidences. Finally, 
Mr. Wrenn mentioned the difficulty 
of sharing a student’s problems and 
giving him confidence and strength 
without at the same time relieving 
him of his proper share of respon- 
sibility. 

But counseling is more than a series 
of pitfalls to be avoided. Counselors 
have two major tasks: to recognize 
problems which need attention and to 
relieve, so far as possible, environ- 
mental pressures that are causing 
them. This is a fundamental point of 
view for the dean of women who is 
primarily a counselor, only secon- 
darily an administrator. Her greatest 
concern is for the student. For the 
good of the student, she should stress 
coordination of group agencies on the 
campus and know both institutional 
and community resources. She should 
be a leader in the program for all 
students, both men and women. 

Mr. John L. Bergstresser admira- 
bly described the origin and develop- 
ment of the cooperative study in 
general education in colleges of a 
variety of types.’ The purpose of the 
study is to assist faculties in re- 
defining the goals of education and in 
realizing those goals. 


See McGrath, Earl J. “The Cooperative Study in 
General Education.” Junior College Journal 9:500- 
506; May 1939. 
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College of Education and Teacher Training Section 


The College of Education and 
Teacher Training Section, under the 
chairmanship of Dean Helen Hall 
Moreland, New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany, centered the 
program around the general topics of 
the emotional-social development of 
future teachers and the future of 
student personnel work. 

Daniel A. Prescott described the 
class strata that exists in our commu- 
nities and indicated the similar strati- 
fication that affects the educational 
institution through its hierarchy of 
academic prestige. The fact that we 
now are recruiting student personnel 
for teacher education largely from the 
upper lower class and the lower mid- 
dle class results in future teachers 
being tinged with the ambition of 
their families to improve class status. 
We must recognize that these so- 
called levels affect human motivation 
through emotional drives. The aes- 
thetic factors developed in dress, 
makeup, campus landscaping, and in- 
terior decoration of buildings are of 
significance in the education of poten- 
tial teachers. Every social group sets 
in motion emotional currents which 
flow through the individual. Teachers 
and administrators need to be sensi- 
tive to these differences and to employ 
the emotional counterbalances of 
social groups. 

The panel discussed the present 
developments in some of the teachers 
colleges selected for study by the 
American Council on Education. Mrs. 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, as discussion 
leader, opened the question with a 


resumé of the personnel services in 
which consideration is given to socio- 
emotional factors. Dean Davidson 
called attention to the rich program 
of activities and the insight into social 
structures which are being developed 
at Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College. Miss Martha Downs brought 
out the personal acquaintance 
achieved at the New Jersey State 
Teachers College in Newark and the 
interview plan which they have devel- 
oped for observation of student- 
teachers’ workmanship with children. 
A brief description of the community 
projects worked out at the State 
Teachers College at Troy, Alabama, 
was given by Mrs. Claire Kearse 
Grauel. Here they are building their 
curriculum around the experiences 
which the students can gain from the 
community in which they are located. 

The question of professional ex- 
aminations to be prepared by a cen- 
tral agency and to be administered to 
applicants to the teaching profession 
was discussed. A subcommittee of 
the American Council on Education 
already is at work on this project. The 
hope was expressed that these exam- 
inations would not be too closely 
identified with mass tests and mea- 
surements which do not take into 
account some of the most essential 
aspects of personality. 

Sister Annette of the College of 
St. Catherine in St. Paul, talked of 
the frequent instance of the girl who 
has not developed an emotional ma- 
turity through her educational career 
but who might mature if she were 
placed in a suitable position. 
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The Future of Student Personnel Work 


The first question, at the panel dis- 
cussion held at the St. Louis conven- 
tion’ on the subject of the future of 
student personnel work, was proposed 
by Professor E. G. Williamson, as- 
sociate professor of psychology at the 
University of Minnesota. Should 
not personnel workers be a composite 
of at least two aspects of the new em- 
phases in personnel work—humani- 
tarian, administrative, and scientific— 
and, if this is possible, how might it be 
achieved? The desirability of com- 
bining all three as qualifications for a 
personnel worker was emphasized by 
several members of the panel. The 
charge of impersonalism on the part of 
the scientists was laid to the fact that 
too often they develop valuable in- 
struments but leave it to others to ad- 
minister and use them. The humani- 
tarian purposes back of the scientists’ 
research projects also was mentioned. 
The deans of women, on the other 
hand, combine in their responsibilities 
the humanitarian and administrative 
aspects of personnel work. They also 
should understand and appreciate the 
scientists’ contribution to, and place in, 
a co-ordinated service. The speaker 
reiterated his thesis that there must be 
a unity of all three aspects of the work 
looking toward greater professionali- 
zation. 

The question of what effect the cur- 
rent trend toward functionalized cur- 
ricula will have on personnel work was 

*A joint session of the American College Personnel 


Association, the Teachers College Personnel Associa- 
tion, and N.A.D.W. 


propounded next. While it was agreed 
that many of the present problems of 
personnel work have their origin in 
the academic program and that it is 
highly desirable to have professors 
with the personnel point of view, 
any possibility of personnel workers 
“working themselves out of a job” 
was considered highly improbable. 
Several points were given considera- 
tion: 

1. As teachers become more aware 
of problems, the need for personnel 
workers to deal with them becomes 
greater. 


2. Improvement in curricula will 
give personnel workers an opportu- 
nity to do an increasing amount of de- 
velopmental, rather than remedial, 
work, 


3. The preparation of teachers for 
the secondary level is concerned in- 
creasingly with their training in the 
personnel point of view. 

On the question of the responsi- 
bility of personnel workers for in- 
service training of teachers, there was 
considerable difference of opinion. 
Some considered it a part of personnel 
work to help teachers do a better job 
of teaching, while others insisted it is 
our first function to do our own job 
well and not try to take over “the 
whole show.” 

The panel closed with a restatement 
of the desire that these groups inter- 
ested in personnel work might “get 
together somehow . . . any way that 
will work.” 





College Section 


Dean Helen Bragdon, chairman of 
the College Section, introduced Miss 
Adah Peirce, dean of women at Hiram 
College, as the presiding officer for 
the program of the morning, which 
was centered around the subject, 
“Balanced Functioning on a Dean’s 
Pressure Schedule.” Dean Evelyn 
Rusk presented the thesis that the 
dean who also teaches gains distinct 
advantages such as a keener apprecia- 
tion of the current questions on cur- 
riculum, the closer relationship with 
students and their problems, better 
cooperation of the faculty both in aca- 
demic matters and in social matters, 
and the mental stimulation she her- 
self derives from the experience, as 
well as the gaining of a fresh approach 
to her other duties. 

If a dean continues some teaching 
with her administrative duties, she 
has a more vital appreciation of the 
changing needs and objectives of the 
college. A “teaching dean” is consid- 
ered favorably by her colleagues on 
the faculty. The fact that she is con- 
ducting one academic course or more 
is important in their minds and they 
will put greater confidence in her 
opinions on academic matters. Fur- 
thermore, by teaching she can counsel 
students more effectively through 
contacts in the classroom which offer a 
different approach and better oppor- 
tunities for subtle presentation of 
opinions and philosophy. 

The dean herself derives a certain 
mental stimulation from having to 
keep up with a field she loves. She 
is sharing the fruits of her study and 
research, can see tangible results, and 
can thrill to signs of progress. 


Dean Frances B. Blanshard of 
Swarthmore College, in her discus- 
sion of a “Dean’s Day,” emphasized 
what a dean’s day should include if 
she is to have a balanced schedule and 
go on carrying her responsibilities 
happily and well. Three things espe- 
cially are necessary: more recreation, 
more time for systematic reading, and 
more privacy—all of which can be 
included if deans realize the impor- 
tance of these factors. 

The dean’s problem in planning 
for recreation is made more difficult 
by the fact that many activities that 
refresh others are part of her job. 
Recreation that affords companionship 
and at the same time a feeling of be- 
ing lost in the crowd such as playing 
in the orchestra or singing in the 
chorus, and active games or golf for 
exercise to work off nervous tension, 
are excellent for refreshing the dean’s 
outlook. Systematic reading on world 
affairs or along the line of the dean’s 
own specialization helps to maintain 
self-respect and is a means of recrea- 
tion as well. Privacy and time to be 
alone contribute to greater poise and 
a better perspective. The dean who 
has a private life, a chance to be with 
people who do not know her primarily 
as a dean, is fortunate, indeed. 

Miss Frances Burlingame, dean of 
Elmira College, spoke of student at- 
titudes in South America as she had 
observed them recently. Educational 
institutions there, as a rule, take no 
responsibility for the life of the stu- 
dent outside the classroom. There are 
no deans and no counseling programs; 
but the students’ desire for scholarly 
achievement is very significant. 
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Meeting of Academic Deans 


Dean Harriett M. Allyn of Mt. 
Holyoke College, considered the 
question: “Is Our Academic Curricu- 
lum Meeting Present Day Needs of 
Women?” Dean Frances Blanshard 
of Swarthmore, developed the theme 
by speaking of “Education for Life,” 
introducing the subject by the state- 
ment that the earlier slogan, “What 
is good enough for men is good 
enough for women,” in the matter of 
education, is not necessarily true to- 
day, for in a democracy we must keep 
alive the thought of the needs of 
women as distinct in some measure 
from those of men. The curricula of 
a few colleges may be termed woman- 
centered, or student-centered, but in 
the majority of liberal arts colleges 
the curriculum is much the same 
whether offered to women or to men. 

Examination of alumnae records 
from a selected list of colleges for the 
years 1914 and 1939 indicated (if we 
can chart the future from the past) 
that 80% of the women graduates of 
the immediate future will marry, 
practically all of them will hold jobs 
at some time, and 5% or less will win 
the Ph.D. degree. 

College presidents, whose opinion 
was asked in regard to the aims of 
their colleges in educating women, re- 
plied that they wish to send out good 
human beings who will transmit the 
permanent values of the past to the 
future. Some stressed the fact that 
since women are the chief consumers 
from the business point of view, they 
spend large sums of money; there- 
fore, they should be trained in effi- 
ciency along these lines. 


Current writers stated that women 
waste ability because their life pattern 
is so largely broken by the job-mar- 
riage-children sequence, followed by 
a let-down with neither job nor chil- 
dren. The conclusion of the speaker 
was that a young woman, faced with 
the varied possibilities of life, should 
be educated in research methods so 
that no matter what she later needs to 
do she can find out a way to do it. She 
also must build up an attitude toward 
life which will enable her to find her 
own place and way of adjustment. 

The fact was brought out that not 
only is life difficult as a whole, but the 
part of it concerned with a definite 
career presents a specific problem. 
Women find it hard to gain a place in 
the sun of professional or vocational 
success. Discussion at once arose on 
the question, “Should the liberal arts 
college, therefore, train them for 
work?” This might be done, and in 
fact, is being done for certain types of 
scientific, social, or educational work. 

The general opinion of the group 
seemed to be that training for work is 
a legitimate part of the program of 
liberal arts colleges and that such col- 
leges should maintain an office of vo- 
cational guidance. More than this, 
however, it is the duty of all colleges 
to give the students a broad back- 
ground, a serious interest, and a vision 
of a possible goal. Administration, 
faculty, and students need to keep be- 
fore them the reality of the ultimate 
life of the student that she may plan 
effectively with a long-range view 
which will make of all her life and 
work a unified pattern. 
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University Section 


The University Section, directed by 
Dean Dorothy Gebauer, University 
of Texas, conducted the following in- 
terest groups: extra-curricular super- 
vision, financial aid to students, the 
student residence as an educational 
unit, organizations for the non-fra- 
ternity student, the dean’s use of lei- 
sure time, and the training of the 
senior student for community respon- 
sibility. As it is impossible for a di- 
gest to do justice to the content of 
papers presented, several of them 
will appear in full in the October 
number of the Journat. In the space 
available in this issue only a few 
points can be mentioned. 

The University Section centered 
considerable attention on the manner 
of living and the educational experi- 
ence students receive in their resi- 
dences in relation to other members 
of the resident group. Three ap- 
proaches were made to their problems. 

The student residence as an educa- 
tional unit was discussed from several 
important angles. Miss Marguerite 
E. Keller, assistant director, Memo- 
rial Hall, Indiana University, consid- 
ered the fostering of scholastic 
achievement as one of the most im- 
portant objectives of a residence hall. 
She discussed in turn physical facili- 
ties conducive to scholarship, study at- 
mosphere in the household, and the 
individual or group aids and incentives 
to study. 

Miss Margaret Peck, the social 
director, Residence Halls for Women, 
University of Texas, presented oppor- 
tunities which the student residence 


offers for a program designed to fur- 
ther appreciation of the fine arts. She 
gave perspectivi on the persistent val- 
ue of the arts and suggested that “a 
renaissance of interest in the arts may 
be accompanied by a renaissance of in- 
terest in spiritual values.” In regard 
to the method of achieving a deeper 
appreciation and understanding of 
life through appreciation and partici- 
pation in the fine arts in the dormi- 
tory, Miss Peck said: “A dormitory 
director can accomplish best results 
when working with a vitally interested 
group which will take care of the min- 
imum organization required and will 
spread the enthusiasm necessary to 
draw new members into the activity. 
No method of enlistment seems to be 
superior to that of exposing students, 
under favorable conditions, to the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of others, persons 
in whose lives appreciation and love 
of the arts is a deep vital force.” 

The importance of the leadership 
and the personality of residence heads 
in creating an atmosphere conducive 
to the development of interests in 
higher education was discussed by 
several members. 

Since deans of women are concerned 
with the best possible development of 
the student, they desire for every stu- 
dent sufficient social experience to 
gain that poise which is the mark of 
a well educated individual. They also 
desire to have students leave the cam- 
pus with an intellectual equipment 
and an appreciation of civic and com- 


munity responsibilities which not only ° 


will make happy individuals but so- 
cially responsible members of society. 
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Duties and Qualifications of Head Residents 


FRANCES MAISCH 


Only recently has the position of 
head resident begun to be considered 
as one of importance in the personnel 
department, and the vast potentiali- 
ties of service in the position are rel- 
atively undeveloped at present. Even 
yet it is not understood by many peo- 
ple from college administrators to un- 
trained widows who consider it the 
ideal job for them. 

You, as deans of women, know 
more about the head resident’s work 
than others, for she works directly 
under you and with you, and can act 
as your ambassador through which 
your fullest and best contacts with the 
students are possible. Increased en- 
rolments make personal contacts with 
each individual student impossible. 
You must depend more and more on 
her to counsel and guide her group, 
and to interpret her students to you, 
since she is in the most strategic posi- 
tion to really know them, their back- 
grounds, interests and abilities, and so- 
cial adjustments. You have accepted 
the philosophy of education which has 
extended to include the social devel- 
opment of the individual as well as 
the intellectual development, and are 
cognizant of the importance of the 
residence hall as a laboratory for in- 
tellectual and social growth and char- 
acter building. In this scheme of 
things it is evident that more than a 
housekeeper is needed. The head res- 
ident must be able to assume her re- 
sponsibility in this part of the educa- 
tional program which is becoming as 
essential as classroom instruction. 

Three years ago at Syracuse Uni- 


versity’ I began a study of the head 
resident and found that previous writ- 
ings showed a dearth of information, 
but not of opinion, about her. Since 
the facts of this study were contrib- 
uted by the head residents themselves, 
you will be interested in the results. 

Already some of the most impor- 
tant functions of the head resident 
have been discussed at length so this 
article will be confined to a general 
picture of her position and the work 
she is doing at present as indicated by 
my study of 141 women actually in 
the work in 53 accredited, coeduca- 
tional colleges and universities in the 
United States. The results of the 
study closely approximated results 
given in the few comparable studies 
previously made by others. 

First let us consider some of the 
functions. It is significant that, in 
general, managerial duties were re- 
ported in lower percentages than per- 
sonnel duties. Whereas managerial 
duties, such as general supervision of 
conditions and reporting needs of the 
physical plant, necessarily are a part 
of the head resident’s work, she is be- 
ing relieved more and more of the 
details of housekeeping, desk work, 
and other routine. There is a grow- 
ing tendency to centralize the house- 
keeping management for all halls un- 
der one department or to handle it in 
some other way to free the head resi- 
dent for personnel service. 


*The Duties and Qualifications of Head Residents 
of College-Operated Dormitories for Undergraduate 
Women in Accredited Coeducational Colleges and 
Universities. Master’s thesis. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syra- 
cuse University, 1937..147 p. 
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One of her most important func- 
tions, occupying a great deal of her 
time, is individual counseling of un- 
limited variety; hence she must be a 
person with a broad background and a 
sympathetic and understanding na- 
ture. She needs a knowledge of hu- 
man nature and an ability to maintain 
an objective attitude and to counsel 
wisely. She must recognize when 
there is need for special advice which 
she is incapable of giving and direct 
the student to one who can give the 
aid. 

The variety of her counseling is 
shown by the following functions 
which were some of those reported 
most frequently: investigating and re- 
porting illnesses (indicated as done 
by 76% of the head residents) ; advis- 
ing on health habits (66%); giving 
mental hygiene advice (62%); coun- 
seling on moral and ethical problems 
(53%); counseling on academic prob- 
lems (51%). Advice on financial 
questions was indicated by only 28%, 
although 45% recommend needy girls 
for work, scholarships, and loans. Al- 
most none gave vocational guidance, 
but 40% advised where to secure it. 

Major disciplinary cases such as 
drinking, stealing, and serious sex 
problems usually were referred to the 
superior officer, but responsibility for 
minor ones, such as abusing permis- 
sions and being a nuisance in the dor- 
mitory, were handled by the head res- 
idents, themselves. 

The type of individual counseling 
most generally stressed by the head 
residents had to do with social adjust- 
ment and human relationships, includ- 
ing such things as: consideration of 
others, personal appearance and hab- 
its, use of leisure time, and manners. 


Fifty-seven percent of the head resi- 
dents made an effort to develop the 
“unsocial” or “too social” student in- 
to a more balanced individual. In 
general, they seemed to administer to 
the variety of needs contributing to 
social growth and character building. 
Many of these individual problems 
already mentioned also can be met 
through a broad group guidance pro- 
gram which is equally as important as 
individual counseling. The extent to 
which this is possible depends upon 
the head resident. One of the best 
opportunities for group guidance is 
through the student government as- 
sociation. In the study, the head resi- 
dents indicated working closely with 
the student government organization, 
mainly in a supervisory capacity. 
Eighty-six percent attended house 
and corridor meetings; 80% granted 
special permissions; 79% conferred 
with student officers on house affairs. 
That their function, in general, was 
advisory was shown by the facts that 
75% _ supervised development and 
management of house government 
while only 34% formulated house 
rules and regulations; 75% super- 
vised enforcing rules and 28% as- 
signed penalties for breaking rules. 
One valuable opportunity for 
group guidance is being overlooked 
by many head residents. Only 23% 
indicated a responsibility for a con- 
structive social program. That this 
educational opportunity, especially 
appropriate for the residence hall, was 
not fulfilled in so many instances, sug- 
gests an area for development of the 
service rendered by the head resident. 
Records have proved an indispens- 
able part of a guidance program, and, 
since the head resident has intimate 
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contacts with the students, it should 
be possible for her to keep for her 
own use and to furnish the coordinat- 
ing officers records containing infor- 
mation of inestimable value in under- 
standing the student as a whole. Facts 
which she learns through her natural 
contacts with the students, if recorded 
in an impersonal and _ professional 
manner, will aid in the guidance she 
and other personnel officers give. 
However, less than one-fourth fur- 
nished records to other personnel offi- 
cers and less than one-half kept rec- 
ords for themselves. Here is another 
valuable area for service of which ad- 
vantage is not being taken on many 
campuses at present. 

A knowledge of the students’ home 
background is very essential to good 
guidance, and the head resident is the 
most logical person to obtain this in- 
formation in a natural way; yet only 
half of them regarded this as part of 
their responsibility. 

These areas for service are just a 
few of the many which need develop- 
ing as part of the head resident’s 
work if she is to function in her fullest 
capacity and contribute the maximum 
service possible in the personnel de- 
partment. 

That the duties of the head resi- 
dent are difficult of definition is true, 
and a comparison of duties checked 
by head residents of the same institu- 
tion showed that even within the same 
organization, interpretation of the po- 
sition differed with the individuals. 
But it is encouraging to find that per- 
sonnel duties in general were reported 
with greater frequency than mana- 
gerial. 

The extent to which the head resi- 
dent is able to function depends on 


her capability in handling the respon- 
sibilities delegated to her. The fol- 
lowing facts were revealed by the 
study: 

1. Those head residents with de- 
grees ranked higher than those 
without in executing personnel 
duties but lower with manager- 
ial duties. 

2. The group with personnel train- 
ing exceeded the others in per- 
formance of all functions but 
showed emphasis on personnel. 

3. The head residents over 50 
years of age (53% of the 
group) perform managerial du- 
ties more often and personnel 
less often than the group under 
50. 


Twelve percent of the head resi- 
dents reported that they had not grad- 
uated from high school. Over 70% 
had had some college work but only 
42% had Bachelor’s degrees, 18% 
Master’s, and 2% Ph.D.’s. Eleven 
percent of the head residents have 
had training in the personnel field and 
4% in institutional management. 

With regard to previous experience, 
the study showed that 69% of the 
women entered their positions after 
having held other positions. The 
previous experience was of great va- 
riety but it is interesting to note that 
teaching and administrative positions, 
such as dean of women, principal, and 
head of department, lead the list. If 
women with such backgrounds are en- 
tering the head residents’ field, the 
possibilities for making it a part of the 
educational program are increased. 

Although college education, special 
training, and experience are valuable, 
without certain personal qualifications 
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success is impossible. Some of utmost 
importance are: attractive appearance, 
pleasing personality, poise, adminis- 
trative ability, understanding of 
youth, good mental and physical 
health, common sense, and intellectu- 
al adaptability. 

A superior person is needed in this 
position; but what other than an op- 
portunity for interesting and worth- 
while service does the position offer 
to attract her? 

Salaries are exceedingly low—49% 
received less than $1,000 a year, and 
65% less than $1,500. Other consid- 
erations as part of their remuneration 
consisted of various combinations of 
room, board, laundry, maid service, 
and tuition. The quarters of approx- 
imately half consisted of two rooms 
and bath, others were smaller. Only 
64% received board and less than a 
fourth received any supplementary 
salary. In addition, about half had no 
vacation with pay. These deplorable 
conditions certainly do not make the 
field attractive, especially as such 
meagre remuneration is usually for 
twenty-four hour service. Although 
it is essential that the head resident 
regularly have time away from the 
residence hall, often no arrangements 
are made for her relief so that she 
may leave free of all care and respon- 
sibility. All work must be planned 
with relaxation periods and especial- 
ly is this essential to those who work 
with adolescent personalities; not an 
easy job at best! 

Another unfortunate condition is 
that there is not the sense of perma- 
nence which is to be desired in a posi- 
tion where the service given increases 
in value with the understanding of 
the policies of the institution and the 


feeling of being a part of a continuous 
program. The term of appointment 
is for one year only for 65% and there 
is constant change; about half the 
head residents whose cases were in- 
cluded in the study have held their 
present positions from one to three 
years. 

Lack of professional status because 
of the misconception of the functions 
of the position and the unfortunate 
connotation of the still prevalent titles 
of matron, housemother, and hostess, 
detracts from the prestige and respect 
due the head resident. 

If the dormitory is to function to 
the fullest educational capacity, the 
head resident with the high qualifica- 
tions mentioned should: (1) be direct- 
ly responsible to and work as a part 
of the personnel department; (2) 
have a unit small enough to permit 
working with individuals; (3) devote 
ample time to her hall duties; (4) 
have sufficient training and experience 
to give personnel service. 

In the study, the first three condi- 
tions were satisfied, in general, since: 
(1) head residents, in the majority of 
instances, were appointed by and di- 
rectly responsible to the dean of wom- 
en or a member of the personnel staff; 
(2) the residence halls housed less 
than 75 girls in 50% of the cases and 
less than 125 in 84%; (3) 57% of 
the head residents gave full time to 
hall duties, and the majority of the 
rest were occupied part time as as- 
sistants in the office of the dean of 
women or as teachers. 

Until the time when functions of 
the head residents are interpreted, un- 
derstood, and appreciated, until the 
status of the position is raised to a 
professional level with a resultant in- 
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crease in salary, the field will not hold 


the superior women wanted and need- 
ed. This is a challenge to you, as 
deans of women. When you do get 
workers with ability to give personnel 
service, make them a part of your de- 
partment in function as well as in 
name. Study the services which they 
are in the best position to handle by 
utilizing their natural contacts with 
the students, make these their respon- 
sibilities, and develop the methods by 
which they can contribute to benefit 
your entire department and thus im- 
prove the service to students. Inter- 
pret university policies to them, help 
them in every way possible to meet 
their problems, and a mutually bene- 
ficial relationship will develop. 

A planned campaign is necessary to 
develop and gain recognition for the 
head residents. One of the first things 
that must be done is to select a suit- 
able title and make it uniform on all 
campuses. In the study 32 different 
titles were reported from the 53 in- 


stitutions represented. 

Membership and active participa- 
tion in organizations such as the 
A. A. U. W., state and national deans’ 
associations, faculty clubs, and similar 
organizations, should be encouraged 
for, besides affording opportunity for 
stimulating contacts, they bring recog- 
nition of professional qualifications. 
Only 23% of the contributors to the 
study were members of professional 
clubs. Within the professional organ- 
izations, it would be of great value to 
emphasize the work of the head resi- 
dent and to devote certain sections to 
services and problems peculiar to her 
work. 

No opportunity for pointing out 
achievements and encouraging favor- 
able publicity should be overlooked. 
The head residents are doing excel- 
lent work at present, but the possibili- 
ties for richer and more vital service 
are so great that they are certainly 
worth the efforts of all people inter- 
ested in education. 





Research 


Research gives us clues rather than 
detailed answers to the following 
questions in the field of educational 
guidance which were discussed at an 
interest group meeting on research 
which was held at the St. Louis con- 
vention. 

Who will succeed in college? Miss 
Ruth Strang referred to a long series 
of experiments which show that the 
following factors, roughly in the or- 
der given, are most closely related to 
scholastic success in college: intelli- 
gence test scores, achievement test 
scores, high school marks, an index 
based on several factors, freshmen 
marks in college, a comprehensive 
cumulative personnel record or case 
study. The relationship between these 
factors varies in the different institu- 
tions studied. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for deans in each college to 
study, year after year, the relation- 
ship between the entrance data and the 
students’ subsequent success in their 
college. 

Is the system of admission to col- 
lege by specified units a sound one? 
Evidence is accumulating which un- 
dermines the soundness of the unit 
system of admission to college. Dean 
Hilda Threlkeld reviewed Miss 
Detchen’s study’ of superior students 
admitted to the University of Louis- 
ville without having graduated from 
high school. These students did as 
good scholastic work as did regularly 
admitted students and by the end of 
the second semester were participating 
normally in extra-curricular activities. 
Yet, in spite of the results of these 
and similar investigations, all but a 


*Detchen, Lily. “College Education Without High 
School Graduation.” School Review 47: 182-91; 
March 1939, 
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small percentage of colleges in 1936 
required specific courses for admission, 
Modifications of this requirement, 
however, are being made more rapid- 
ly now. 

W hat factors enter into college suc- 
cess? Some of the factors that have 
been found to enter into scholastic 
success in varying degrees are Spear- 
man’s G factor or general intelligence, 
a linguistic or verbal factor, a practical 
or spacial or manual factor, and a per- 
severation or perseverance factor. 
P. E. Vernon suggested studiousness 
or willingness to work as possibly the 
chief constituent in the scholastic suc- 
cess of a group of training school 
students in Glasgow. 

When success in college is defined 
broadly, as in From School to Col- 
lege,? to include social, emotional, 
physical, and moral aspects, we find 
other factors related to success: pur- 
pose, ability to make decisions, socia- 
bility, and intellectual sensitivity. 

What are the chief hindrances to 
college success? The factors in suc- 
cess already mentioned conversely 
constitute hindrances. At Mt. Holyoke 
College, Dean Allyn found two domi- 
nant hindrance factors: inability to 
budget time so as to meet curricular 
and extra-curricular demands and 
poor study and reading habits. The 
competing demands on students’ time 
may in turn result in inability to con- 
centrate and to remember academic 
content. Perhaps the feeling of being 
overworked is psychological; perhaps 
it is partly the result of conflict be- 
tween an academic program to which 
has been added equally exacting 


"Hale, Lincoln B., and others. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1939. 446 p. $3.50. 
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extra-curricular activities. Students 
recommended more provisions for 
counseling and requested a study 
clinic for all students. 

How may poor study and reading 
habits be corrected? ‘The answer to 
this question involves a direct ex- 
amination of the learning processes 
themselves. The bulk of investiga- 
tions at present consists of descriptions 
of programs evaluated more or less 
adequately.* The program at Goucher 
College in charge of a psychological 
counselor attached to the office of the 
dean was described by Dean Stimson. 
It illustrates the following admirable 
features of a remedial reading pro- 
gram: appraisal of each student’s 
reading ability, individualized instruc- 
tion based on the appraisal, records of 
progress kept by the student, and stu- 
dent initiative in assuming responsi- 
bility for the improvement of his 
reading. 

Group Work 


At the meeting which supplied the 
material for this report, Dean Ruth 
Horner, The Franklin School, Cedar 
Rapids, served as chairman, and Miss 
Ruth Strang, as leader of the discus- 
sion. The questions considered at this 
meeting will be discussed briefly. 

What are the possible values of 
group work? Work with groups is a 
successful way of attaining empathy 
with individuals, encouraging them to 
express their emotional problems, 
providing constructive outlets for 
their impulses, and relieving their 
tension and anxiety. Dean Catherine 
Reed of the State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, emphasized the importance 

"Strang, Ruth. Problems in the Improvement of 


Reading in High School and College. Revised edi- 
tion. Lancaster, Pa.: The Science Press, 1940. 423 p. 
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of group interaction in modifying the 
social norms of adolescents. 

What is the relation of group work 
to counseling? Work with individuals 
should not be divorced from work 
with groups if the full diagnostic and 
therapeutic values of group work are 
to be realized. This interaction of 
individual with group work was illus- 
trated by Dean Irma E. Voigt of Ohio 
University, who described the ad- 
visory council and seminar discussions 
with her student deans as a means of 
advising Ohio University freshmen 
concerning their academic work. 

What is the contribution of surveys 
to group work? Surveys vary from a 
mere counting of clubs to a qualitative 
as well as quantitative study of social- 
recreational programs. The best sur- 
veys indicate certain procedures which 
the test of use has shown to be suc- 
cessful. More important than the 
surveys of present practice are the 
attempts to ascertain the social-recrea- 
tional needs of students and the judg- 
ment of graduates concerning the 
experiences which they, in retrospect, 
have found most valuable. Dean 
Ruth Long of Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio, de- 
scribed a follow-up study of graduates 
as a basis for curriculum revision. 
Mrs. Regina Ewalt, counselor, Ste- 
phens College, summarized the use 
of the analysis of the social-recrea- 
tional activities of women as a basis 
for developing the program at Ste- 
phens College. 

What kind of descriptive studies 
add most to our understanding of 
group work? Descriptive accounts of 
special features of group work have 
somewhat the same value as visits to 
institutions. Dean Dorothy Gebauer, 
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University of Texas, described her 
cooperative house for women as a 
type of group guidance and educa- 
tional experience, and showed con- 
cretely how the values of group work 
are being realized. Still more signifi- 
cant are developmental studies of the 
informal curriculum as a whole, show- 
ing how various procedures have 
evolved over a period of years. 
Equally valuable is the very detailed 
descriptive record of a single club, 
showing changes in individual mem- 
bers, and the relation of these changes 
to the environment and the leader’s 
activity. 

What effect do autocratic, demo- 


cratic, and “laissez-faire” atmospheres 
have upon the behavior of members 
of groups? AQ series of preliminary 
experiments by Lewin, Lippitt and 
White showed that an autocratic at- 
mosphere evoked either aggressive or 
apathetic behavior on the part of the 
group; a democratic atmosphere, 
friendly, cooperative behavior toward 
leader and toward members; and a 
laissez-faire atmosphere, a futile, pur- 
poseless behavior. 

Of what value is sociometry? The 


description of inter-personal relation-_ 


ships in a group has the value of show- 
ing attractions and repulsions among 
members. 
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Book Routes 


CATHERINE E. REED 


Our attention is continually en- 
gaged upon that dynamic but elusive 
quantity called personality. We have 
rubbed off the surface of the thing so 
that we no longer define it as a vague 
bundle of traits to be transferred from 
an abstract possession into a specific 
response. Neither do we identify it 
with personal appearance or manner, 
though we realize these are usually 
expressive of the elements which char- 
acterize the person. Certainly we have 
delved far below the popular inter- 
pretation which would construe per- 
sonality as salesmanship or glamour 
or mere convivial artistry. 

The development of personality is 
the concern of all of our efforts as ed- 
ucators. The conservation of person- 
ality is our responsibility as personnel 
agents. The medium through which 
we can exert influence is the personal- 
ity in which we have clad ourselves. 
Yet we still do not adequately com- 
prehend the texture of the very thing 
with which we work. 

The following documents may offer 
us some traffic lines for further think- 
ing. These are not all current publi- 
cations but they offer different ap- 
proaches in consideration and study by 
authoritative writers in the field. 
From psychology: The familiar schol- 
arly treatise by Gordon W. Allport on 
Personality, a Psychological Interpre- 
tation’ should be kept constantly avail- 
able before us. He takes his way 
through the maze of interpretations 
of personality by following “the rela- 
tively enduring and unique organiza- 


*New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937. 588 p- 


tion” of persona as this individual self 
works out its adjustment to its envi- 
ronment. The persistency with which 
personality develops from the hered- 
ity of the natal stage through the 
changes due to experience is traced in 
the natural growth of the child. 
Granting that there is a “molding in- 
fluence of the environment,” Allport 
analyzes the “three principal raw ma- 
terials of personality, genetically de- 
rived,” as “physique, the endowment 
of intelligence and temperament.” It 
is well worth following again through 
his pages as he presents the structure 
of personality showing this to be de- 
pendent on definite processes of 
growth through expressive behavior 
and subject to understanding and in- 
fluence. 

From  psycho-analysis—Carl G. 
Jung gives a very learned but read- 
able account of Jmtegration of the 
Personality.” He explores for a con- 
siderable period the unconscious self 
which must blend with the conscious 
life in order to secure collaboration of 
all one’s resources. Jung uses the il- 
lustrations derived from his study and 
treatment of psychopathic cases. This 
tinges part of his book with an exag- 
geration of emphasis upon the “verge 
of those actions mankind performs but 
does not control.” He stresses the 
importance of personal decision as the 
means of adaptation to the conditions 
of human existence. He finds fruition 


for personality in the potential full- 


ness of being through the best deter- 
mination the individual can make 


*New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 313 Pp. 
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through his own powers. “Personal- 
ity can never develop the self unless 
the individual chooses his own way 
consciously and with conscious moral 
decisions.” Dependence on conven- 
tions, according to his interpretation, 
is disastrous to personality for one 
must differentiate the self from the 
herd and become conscious of the re- 
sponsibility of one’s own being. 
From clinical study — William 
Healy,’ as director of the Judge Bak- 
er Guidance Center, Boston, brings a 
store of observation and synthesis 
from thirty years of clinical experi- 
ence. This differs from the dissection 
of personality into its constituent parts 
by building “the essential structur- 
ings” of personality from scores of in- 
stances known through their function- 
ings and adjustments. He finds the 
materials of personality in the capac- 
ity to enregister what is required for 
growth and in the design by which 
this is secured through physical, men- 
tal and social experiences. His princi- 
ple of “circular response” offers us a 
fresh incentive in interviews for as he 
says, “The individual is always doing 
something to his environment; his en- 
vironment is continually doing some- 
thing to him.” He finds the behavior 
in examples from his case studies re- 
sulted from sound constitutional 
make-ups though the surface pro- 
nouncement was that this appeared ab- 
normal to those not understanding the 
stimuli of experiences which occa- 
sioned the behavior. The widening of 
relationships through the family, the 
social group, the gang, formal educa- 
tion and other institutions, leads to the 


*Personality in Formation and Action. New York: 


W. W. Norton & Co., 1938. 204 p. 
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need of development of citizen per- 
sonalities that “will require less gov- 
erning.” To each maturing student he 
would give an insight into personality 
structuring and participation in the 
best types of social living. 

From mental hygiene—The con- 
cepts and practices producing whole- 
some adjustments in childhood is well 
presented by Dr. Paul A. Witty, Dr. 
Charles E. Skinner and others in the 
volume on Mental Hygiene in Mod- 
ern Education.’ Personality develop- 
ment at the different age levels is dis- 
cussed by specialists in each field. The 
book is planned for those individuals 
who are working with childhood to 
help release personality to well-inte- 
grated growth. It deals with the pow- 
erful factor of group morale. It in- 
cludes not only practices in the class- 
rooms but also those of the home, the 
pre-school and adult education. It 
discusses very pertinent topics, among 
them “the nature of wholesome per- 
sonality; a basic philosophy of 
growth; the significance of continuity 
in growth; the importance of under- 
standing the whole child in his total 
environment; and significant charac- 
teristics of the good teacher.” The 
presentation includes research investi- 
gations, special problems and diagnos- 
tic procedures that have vital signifi- 
cance both to lay workers as well as 
to specialists in personnel services. 

From education courses—Louis P. 
Thorpe organizes for the educator a 
systematic treatment of objective data 
and scientifically determined apprais- 
als concerned in the Psychological 
Foundations of Personality.’ He deals 


“New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1939. 
5New York: McGraw Hill Book Co. 1938. 
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with this ambiguous term from its bio- 
logical roots, its educability, the dy- 
namics affecting it and emotional con- 
ditioning resulting in disturbance or 
in integration. In his climactic chap- 
ter he presents the physiological ap- 
praisals and then the psychological 
measurements of personality. His 
conclusion substantiates the opinion 
many of us have already formed that 
the “direct conduct-testing approach 
—is obviously the most logical mode 
of attack.” He is correct beyond a 
doubt in stating that the educator 
should become familiar with the “fun- 
damental mechanisms of human na- 
ture before attempting the difficult 
task of changing the behavior trends 
or traits of others.” 

From service outlines and guide 
books—These publications offer a 
range of different approaches and fea- 
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tures. For instance, C. M. Tryon® 
shows us personality as adolescents 
evaluate it. Margaret E. Bennett and 
Harold C. Hand guide the student 
through wholesome objective self ap- 
praisal in their Designs for Personal- 
ity'—M’Ledge Moffett aims to pre- 
serve the self while setting up ac- 
quaintance with standards of behavior 
in her twin offerings, Myself: A guide 
book for Personality Study® and 
When we Meet Socially.’ These 
make excellent companion items in an 
orientation kit—or if you wish Helen 
Welshimer will tell you of the Ques- 
tions Girls Ask."° 


°Evaluation of Adolescent Personality by Adoles- 
cents. Monograph of the Society for Research in 
Child Development. Vol. IV, No. 4, Series 23. 83 p. 
1939. Society for Research in Child Development. 

"New York: McGraw Hill Book Co. 

®New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 

*New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939. 
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ZORAIDA E. WEEKS 


Because several deans have ex- 
pressed concern over the fact that 
many high school students leave 


school without preparation for mar- 
riage and family life, the following 
question was selected for this issue: 


WHAT DO YOU DO IN YOUR 
SCHOOL ABOUT THE PROBLEM OF 
FAMILY RELATIONS AND SEX EDU- 
CATION? 


Several of the replies indicated that 
any instruction received is merely in- 
cidental in science or homemaking 
classes. 

For several years a course in human 
relations has been given at the Brook- 
lyn Girls?’ Commercial High School, 
where Mrs. Ida St. John Oye is dean. 
In Mrs. Oye’s absence on leave, the 
principal of the school kindly wrote a 
brief statement concerning the course. 


Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan: Our course 
in human relations has to do with 
relations in the office or with the peo- 
ple that our girls must make contact 
with in any kind of business. It also 
stresses the home as the unit of society 
and we take up the rights, privileges, 
and duties of each member of the 
household. We develop the idea that 
the home is an equal partnership be- 
tween mother and father. 

When we talk of the grown girl 
and her desire to go out with friends 
of the opposite sex, the subject of the 
ideal friend arises naturally and the 
problem of marriage just comes up. 
We do not set out by any syllabus to 
teach sex education. As it comes nat- 
urally, we allow the girls to discuss 


freely and we answer their questions 
honestly. We ask them to write 
even more freely, and from their 
written papers and their questions, the 
future discussion is guided. We try 
to establish such an intimate relation 
with the class that students will come 
personally with questions that they do 
not want to ask in class time. Some- 
times it happens we cover a great deal 
more ground on marriage and sex 
education than we do at other times or 
with other classes. Our girls are not 
all alike in their previous training. 
Some have had biology; some have 
had but one year of science; some are 
quite immature and others sophisti- 
cated; so that it is quite impossible to 
have a syllabus on this subject which 
would mean treating them all alike. 

We who teach this subject, or 
rather lead the discussions, get to- 
gether frequently so that we get a fair 
idea of progress in our subject. The 
selection of the teachers is the most 
difficult part of the whole matter. 
There is a great difference in the ap- 
peal they make to pupils. 


Mrs. Elma R. Robinson, dean of 
girls, Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati: 

We have no course that is labeled 
as preparation for marriage but con- 
siderable attention is paid to the sub- 
ject in the health course and in all the 
household arts courses. The health 
teacher, who teaches only ninth grade | 
girls, in a twenty weeks’ course says: 

“While teaching first year high 
school girls I try to create an attitude 
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of intelligent respect for their bodies. 
I endeavor to teach the importance of 
various good habits and the technique 
of habit formation. I think they get 
ideas on mental hygiene—honesty, 
purposefulness, and absence of ration- 
alization. They recognize the in- 
stincts and the advisability of training 
them. 

“T endeavor to give them a sane 
knowledge of the reproductive or- 
gans. I use simple language and cor- 
rect terms. The apparent object of 
these lessons is to explain the normal 
development and birth of an infant, 
leading to some lessons on the care of 
babies. 

“Some points might come under the 
head of sex hygiene but they are dis- 
cussed incidentally and not taught un- 
der one bugaboo label. I am opposed 
to scaring girls and boys into conti- 
nence and think with first year high 
school students the description of the 
havoc wrought by venereal diseases is 
not desirable. I think it is enough to 
endeavor to instil in them a sane at- 
titude toward sex and the wisdom of 
physical purity. 

“Tt seems to me that this is all that 
can be done in a short health course to 
prepare fourteen-year-old girls for 
marriage.” 

She also includes a unit in home 
nursing. 

The household arts courses center 
about marriage and the home. A short 
summary of the household arts 
courses follows: 


Tenth Year 


(Numbers in parentheses indicate 
number of class periods) Home man- 
agement (16), consumer education 
(70), safety (10), household me- 
chanics (10), personality (10), foods 
and meals (80), clothing and textiles 


(80). 
Eleventh Year 


The Home and the Family 

Analysis of the home; its historical 
background; its personal background; 
the home as a social institution; the 
family. 
Among the topics considered are: 

The factors involved in making a 
real home, laws relating to family 
life, the American ideal of marriage, 
economic factors affecting the home, 
obstacles to happiness and aids to suc- 
cessful homes. The place of children 
in the home and their physical, men- 
tal, moral and spiritual development 
are studied. 


Twelfth Year 


Talks by social hygiene teacher on 
sex, marriage relationships, etc. (6); 
family relationships, boy and girl re- 
lationships, manners and conduct (6); 
budgeting (3); planning and furnish- 
ing a home (24); consumer buying 
(12); planning, cooking and serving 
meals; sewing, care of, and selection 
of garments; leisure time—hobbies 


(4). 





University and College Exchange 


LUCY J. FRANKLIN 


This column is devoted to practical 
questions and answers of interest to 
deans of women. Please send ques- 


tions to Mrs. Lucy J. Franklin, dean 
of women, Boston University. This 
college year the answers concerning 
independent groups have been so nu- 
merous that we are devoting more 
space to the subject in this issue. 


New QUuESTIONS 


The seating arrangement in dining 
rooms seems to be an acute problem in 
some colleges. Will you please send 
in a description of the dining room 
seating arrangement in your college? 
It will help other deans. 


INDEPENDENT GROUPS 


Maria Leonard: All independent 
women students in the University of 
Illinois are organized into two large 
systems; W. G. S. (Women’s Group 
System—made up of girls living in 
their own homes plus others living in 
town homes) and R. G. S. (Residence 
Government System — made up of 
girls living in residence halls). These 
two groups with the Sorority System 
comprise the Women’s League, our 
student government association. The 
president of W. G. S. is, by virtue of 
her election, vice president of the 
Women’s League. The first council 
of the Women’s League is composed 
of sorority, W. G. S., and R. G. S. 
presidents and meets weekly. The 
activities of the independent groups 
include—mixers (in cooperation with 
men’s groups), teas, picnics, skating 
parties, Sunday night suppers, month- 
ly informal get-togethers with songs, 
games, dancing, etc., faculty forums, 
tournaments, musical shows, etc. A 
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cup is given each year to the winner 
in a singing contest. Awards are made 
for scholarship, athletic achievement, 
etc. A weekly paper is published 
called The Independent. This idea 
came from Purdue University, where 
they have a very successful paper. 

Susan M. Guild: The Women’s In- 
dependent Group at Washburn Col- 
lege was organized 12 years ago. 
About the same time the independent 
men were organized and both of these 
groups have been of invaluable help 
to the college. The sororities at one 
time were all-powerful here. Girls 
who were not asked to join a sorority 
would remain a year and then go else- 
where. Things now have changed. 
The independent group has open 
membership and their activities are 
numerous. When the sororities and 
fraternities have their pledge dinners, 
the college sponsors a dinner for the 
independent men and women. When 
the sororities meet on Monday eve- 
nings, the independent group meets 
also. This group maintains all the 
standards and activities of the sorority 
group. Membership is open and dues 
are 50c per semester. Democracy and 
friendship form the key-note of the 
group and their social life is on the 
highest level. We believe that every 
university and college should provide 
an adequate social life for every stu- 
dent and the independent group is a 
great help to the college in reaching 
this goal. 

Charlotte Ray: For some years a 
few of us at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege had felt the need of a central 
organization for independent women. 
Suddenly in November 1936, a few 
seniors and juniors came to consider 
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the matter. The result was the for- 
mation of a strong organization, man- 
aged with intelligent enthusiasm, and 
it has been very successful. It is 
called Philotes, meaning friendship. 
Their activities program fills a great 
campus need; it is varied and satisfies 
many interests. It ranges from in- 
formal picnics to formal dinners and 
dances; from plays to the discussion 
of labor problems; from publication 
of a news sheet to practical social 
work. There is at least one activity a 
week sponsored by this organization. 
The administration of such a program 
demands effective student leadership 
and intelligent planning. Their pub- 
lished news sheet, also called Philotes, 
contains news of their activities such 
as: distributing milk to poor children, 
correspondence with other colleges 
concerning independent organizations 
and their programs, mothers’ break- 
fasts, teas, dances, banquets, discus- 
sions, etc. 

Mrs. Alice B. Wesenberg: At But- 
ler University we have a number of 
organizations for non-fraternity wom- 
en. (1) Trianon is a national organi- 
zation with open membership which 
is inexpensive because it maintains no 
house yet it carries on an active social 
program and maintains itself on a 
high social level. The president of 
this group belongs to the Sorority 
Presidents’? Council. (2) The Butler 
Independent Association is made up 
of men and women, and is organized 
both for social and for political pur- 
poses. This group has a room in one 
of the college buildings for its head- 
quarters. They have an active social 
program and a political influence that 
is successful in seeing that the impor- 
tant college offices are divided be- 
tween fraternity and non-fraternity 
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students. (3) Kappa Beta originally 
was a sorority made up of girls be- 
longing to the Disciples of Christ de- 
nomination, but now is open to church 
members of all denominations. It in- 
cludes both sorority and non-sorority 
girls and carries on an active social 
program. (4) We now are organizing 
our girls who work in homes for room 
and board. These girls form a vital 
group in our college life. They have 
special interests and are filling a great 
need in the families of our commu- 
nity. As time goes on we hope this 
group of girls will continue to keep 
their work on a high sociological basis 
and if they meet the necessities of 
their jobs, such as co-operation, budg- 
eting of time, alertness, consideration 
of other people, etc., they should be 
able to contribute more and more to 
the ideals of college life. I shall be 
glad to furnish details concerning any 
of these organizations. 

M. Eunice Hilton: This spring the 
non-fraternity women decided that 
they would like to have a greater part 
in college activities and form an in- 
dependent women’s group. There 
were some problems of organization, 
membership, administration,  etc., 
which they first dealt with and they 
now have organized an independent 
board which must be approved by the 
student governing bodies. The method 
of carrying out the project probably 
will be by getting in contact with the 
dormitory girls and the city girls 
through the City Women’s Organiza- 
tion. This plan is too new for us to 
evaluate but we are hopeful that it 
will function much as PanHellenic 
functions for the sororities. It will 
interest itself in the fullest social ex- 
pression and development for each 
individual Syracuse girl. 
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REPORTS 


Members of the Association who 
attended convention received in par- 
tial return for their registration fee 
mimeographed sets of the reports pre- 
sented by the various Association com- 
mittees. A few additional sets have 
been assembled at headquarters since 
convention. As long as they last, they 
will be available to members who 
wish them at a price of 50c postpaid. 
Included in the set is a 15-page infor- 
mational report on student govern- 
ment, an 11-page report on certifica- 
tion of deans, and a three-page report 
of the placement exchange committee. 


SUMMER CoursEs FOR DEANS 


Many inquiries come to headquar- 
ters asking the Association to recom- 
mend summer courses where work of 
special interest to deans, counselors, 
and advisers may be taken. The As- 
sociation does not recommend any one 
institution over any other. However, 
it does try to keep on hand consider- 
able information about courses avail- 
able. 

Last year the executive board of 
the Association suggested that this is- 
sue of the JourNAL carry a statement 
requesting the deans in institutions of- 
fering such courses to send in to head- 
quarters a write-up about work avail- 
able so that the Association might give 
more comprehensive answers to those 
requesting such data. Please send 
your material to headquarters as soon 
as possible. 


PuBLicaTions RECEIVED 


“Interpretation of Guidance.” Edu- 
cational Method 19: 310-73; March, 
1940. 50c. 


This issue, devoted almost entirely to the 
subject of guidance, includes articles by Gertha 
Williams, Ruth Strang, Grace Munson, Royal 
Embree, Jr., Catherine Williams, Winifred B. 
Linderman, and Frederick Wyatt. 


Moffett, M’Ledge. Myself: A Guide- 
book for Personality Study. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 136 p. 
$1.25. 


Since individuals differ one from another, 
the purpose of this guidebook is to direct youth 
into an intelligent study of themselves rather 
than to set up patterns for personality or arti- 
ficial standards of behavior. The material coy- 
ered in this publication by Dean Moffett has 
been used for many years in a freshman per- 
sonal orientation course at the State Teachers 


College at Radford, Va. 


—————. When We Meet So- 
cially: A Guidebook to Good Form in 
Social Conventions. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1939. 167 p. $1.25. 


The forms suggested in this book as stand- 
ards for social performance have been tested by 
hundreds of students who have used them as 
guides in the social experiences of campus and 
later community life. This guidebook is in- 
tended to help meet the constantly recurring 
need for knowledge of good form. The prin- 
ciples of good social usage are presented first, 
followed by a series of problems as a test of 
the student’s ability to apply the principles. 


National Education Association. 1940 
Vitalized Commencement Manual. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1940. 96 p. 50c. 


This manual summarizes, under various 
classifications, the principal features of a large 
number of programs. Several complete texts 
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are presented, and a bibliography of articles on 
graduation programs published during 1939 
and of selected books dealing with the subject 
is included. 


National Education Association, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and Educational Policies 
Commission. Social Services and the 
Schools. Washington, D. C.: the As- 
sociation, 1939. 147 p. 50c. 


In this publication, the Educational Policies 
Commission defines policies “it believes are 
fundamental to effective relationships between 
education and other public social services.” 
Among the topics considered are: the social 
services in American life, the nature of them, 
the sphere of educational service, the adminis- 
tration of community library services, com- 
munity recreation administration, administra- 
tion of the school health program, the welfare 
program of the schools, and some general poli- 
cies in the administration of social services. 


National Education Association, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Federal 
Activities in Education. Washington, 
D. C.: the Commission, 1939. 151 p. 
50c. 

This study of the purposes, scope, adminis- 
tration and organization of certain federal 
activities in education, was conducted by Lloyd 
E. Blauch for the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, in order to inform the Commission, 
its consultants, and the public about this area 
of educational policy. The book emphasizes 
current conditions without attempting to make 
further recommendations on policy and proce- 
dure. Chapter three deals with occupational 
training, placement, and rehabilitation and 
chapter six relates to emergency education 
activities including the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 


National Education Association, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission and the 
American Association of School Ad- 


ministrators. Education and Eco- 
nomic Well-Being in American De- 
mocracy. Washington, D. C.: the 
Association. 1940. 227 p. 50c. 
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This fourth volume in the series interpret- 
ing “Education in American Democracy” deals 
with the significance of increased amounts of 
education upon the economic life of the na- 
tion. Considered also are the relationships of 
education to the production and the consump- 
tion of economic goods and services, as well as 
the problems and cost of making education ef- 
fectively free for every child. 


O’Rourke, L. J. Opportumities in 
Government Employment. New 
York: Garden City Publishing Co., 
1940. 307 p. $1.00 paper. $1.98 
cloth. 


This illustrated handbook devotes itself to 
the subject of “getting a job in federal, state, 
or municipal government.” It answers many 
of the questions so frequently asked concern- 
ing how to apply, certification, apportionment, 
transfer, the Classified Civil Service, the regis- 
ter of eligibles, and advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the Service. One of its very valuable 
features is the section about typical positions in 
the Federal Civil Service—including salary, 
age at which eligible, place, and education re- 
quired. 


Ruch, Giles M., and Segel, David. 
Minimum Essentials of the Inventory 
in Guidance. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education. Reissued August 
1939. Washington, D. C.: the Office, 
1939. 112 p. (Mimeo.) 


“No matter how broadly nor how narrowly 
the function of guidance is conceived, there is 
general agreement that the analysis of the in- 
dividual is basic to his general educational 
adjustment, his social adjustment, his emotional 
adjustment, and his occupational adjustment. 
Guidance, therefore, tends to be effective to 
the degree that we can draw up a balance sheet 
for each individual, upon which we can record 
in objective terms the strengths and weaknesses, 
the peaks and valleys, of his physical, mental, 
and social capacities, whether these be matters 
of his inheritance or matters of his experiences, 


‘knowledge, and skills.” This publication out- 


lines the general nature of the individual in- 
ventory and discusses some of the possibilities 
and some of the limitations of scientific meas- 
urement of certain .aspects of the individual. 
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Included in it are chapters on the importance 
of the individual inventory in guidance, essen- 
tials of the individual inventory, the value for 
guidance of items in ‘the individual inventory, 
the determination of aptitudes, selection of 
tests, and selected tests with reference to 
guidance. 


Spalding, Eugenia Kennedy. Profes- 
sional Adjustments in Nursing. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939. 
436 p. $3.00. 

This text book, written by a member of the 
Association, discusses and analyzes present social 
and economic situations which have influenced 
nursing. The need for immediate and long- 
range vocational and life planning is empha- 
sized as requisite in making an intelligent and 
compatible choice of a field of work. This new 
text is designed to help the student understand 
actual professional problems and how to meet 
them. Professional organizations and activi- 
ties; nursing legislation; social, professional, 
and legal relationships; and economic security 
are some of the other major phases included. 


Strang, Ruth. Problems in the Im- 
provement of Reading in High School 
and College. (Revised edition.) Lan- 
caster, Pa.: Science Press, 1940. 423 p. 


This revised edition of a very useful book 
for deans covers the following topics in con- 
siderable detail: recognition of the reading 
problem, reading abilities, problems of vocabu- 
lary, the school wide developmental reading 
program, remedial reading programs, appraisal 
of reading ability, case studies of reading diff- 
culties, reading materials, reading tests, and 
how to improve comprehension. 


Welshimer, Helen. The Questions 
Girls Ask. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1939. 128 p. $1.50. 


Every chapter of this book is a direct result 
of questions girls themselves have asked. In 
the first chapter, the author conducts an open 
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forum for her readers, and explains what the 
book is about. One of the most interesting 
chapters is on the place of books, art, the 
theatre, and music in a girl’s life. There are 
suggestions for using whatever talents a girl 
may have to help her become popular. At the 
end of the book there is an “Information, 
please” section by means of which girls can 
take their own ratings on how they look, how 
they speak, how they act, how they “rate,” 
and how they entertain. 


GuIDE To GUIDANCE 


In February 1939 NADW issued 
Volume I of its GuipE To GuIDANCE 
series. This year the Association is 
issuing Volume II which contains 
similar material from the guidance 
literature published in 1939. This 
comprehensive annotated bibliogra- 
phy, compiled under the supervision 
of Miss M. Eunice Hilton, dean of 
women, Syracuse University, by Miss 
Elizabeth Broad with the assistance of 
the other student deans, is classified 
under the following general headings: 
The Current Scene; The Dean of 
Women, Adviser to Girls, and Per- 
sonnel Worker; Philosophy of the 
Dean or Adviser; Organization, Ad- 
ministration, and Techniques; Indi- 
vidual Student Counseling; and Bibli- 
ographies. It is available at head- 
quarters for 50c a copy. 


In MEMORIAM 
Bee ae a 


Grace K. Willett, formerly asso- 
ciate personnel director, Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, February 
28, 1940. Joined the Association be- 
fore the headquarters office was es- 


tablished. 





